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Outside the Church No Salvation? 


HE BosTON COLLEGE case is closed. 

The embers left over from the 
painful controversy are smoldering 
but gradually cooling off. It was a 
pathetic incident attended by the 
picketing of Catholic churches on 
Good Friday by pious young Catho- 
lics: it was not a case of a new 
Athanasius but of Father Feeney, 
author of Fish on Friday, against 
the world. He and his disciples 
were as unsound in their aberra- 
tions as they were sincere in their 
zeal—and so it is well to bury the 
episode in the tomb of regrets. 

The over-all result was substan- 
tially helpful to the Catholic cause. 
In fact, someone recently said that 
the incident seemed like a bit of 
stage-business, with Father Feeney 
on the unpopular side, to bring out 
in clear relief the ages-old and emi- 
nently reasonable Catholic doctrine 
on salvation. The statement of Fa- 
ther William Keleher, President of 
Boston College, and the prompt 
action of Archbishop Cushing made 
a favorable impression in non- 
Catholic ranks. The whole contro- 
versy served to focus a bright, 
cheery light on the Catholic teach- 
ing that non-Catholics who follow 


the dictates of conscience can be 
saved. 

Yet while there is a rainbow after 
the squall, there are certain aspects 
of the case which are most unhappy. 
To begin with, the harsh attitude of 
the professors toward non-Catho- 
lics was wantonly un-Christian and 
un-Catholic. I suppose they pro- 
ceeded on the true premise that 
heresy is hateful to God. But they 
failed to realize that 
today’s Protestants 
are seldom formal 
heretics: to break 
away from the Faith and to be born 
into error are very different courses 
of conduct. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that we Catholics and 
our separated brethren still share 
an enormous residue of common 
heritage. The Reformers could not 
outlaw Catholic doctrines the way 
they banned Catholic devotions. 
The Protestant of today is living on 
borrowed capital: so many of his 
moral, political and social ideas are 
grounded in Catholic theology and 
philosophy. 

In a talk at the Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
in 1946, Bishop Wright, of Boston, 
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called attention to many Catholic 
ideas in the Protestant mind. In 
appealing for an apostolate of good- 
will toward Protestants, he stated 
that he was preaching no new doc- 
trine but simply the old doctrine 
that the soul is naturally Christian 
and the Christian is logically Cath- 
olic. He reminded his audience that 
“we have too often forgotten how 
much of Catholicism and of the 
natural law of which Catholicism is, 
in a sense, the custodian and the 
fulfillment, is still left among our 
non-Catholic brethren. The apos- 
tolate of good-will must exploit, in 
the best sense of the word, every 
element of that abiding Catholic 
heritage among our separated breth- 
ren.” This way of thinking will also 
serve to show Protestants that Ca- 
tholicism is not something sinister 
and foreign. 


Ix ADDITION to the unamiable at- 
titude of the deposed teachers 
there is another phase of the case 
that ought to be considered. Since 
it has been declared that non-mem- 
bers of the Church may be saved, 
non-Catholics will probably con- 
clude that there is no moral obliga- 
tion to join the Catholic Church. 
This false notion would be wel- 
come to those who are “on the 
fence,” the hesitating inquirers who 
fear to make the 
sacrifices attendant 
upon conversion. 
The Church would 
be traitor to its trust 
if for one moment, for the sake of 
community harmony or any other 
reason, it minimized this burning 
obligation to discover God’s truth. 
To ministers and rabbis who re- 
joiced at the spirit of tolerance 
shown by the Church in this in- 
stance, we must reiterate that every 


Strict 
Moral 
Obligation 


man who suspects that there is a 
germ of truth in the Catholic cause 
must investigate further—and that 
he who is intellectually convinced, 
has no right to reject the Church. 
This moral obligation holds, no mat- 
ter how high the price the convert 
has to pay for his new loyalty. 

There are innumerable prospec- 
tive converts who dread the thought 
of the change. It may mean the 
loss of a job, of friends, of the solace 
of the family fireside. Sometimes a 
potential convert recoils from the 
thought of inflicting pain on a sick 
mother or father to whom conver- 
sion to Catholicism is the great in- 
famy, the betrayal of the family. 
Why should such persons go 
through the Gethsemane of conver- 
sion if they were aware of no obli- 
gation to accept the truth? 

The Rev. Dr. John S. Bonnell, of 
New York, remarked in a sermon 
lately that Protestant interest in 
this question of salvation outside 
the Catholic Church is largely theo- 
retical “since millions who profess 
the Reformed faith will sleep just 
as soundly in their beds at night, 
even if it had been decided by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy that they 
are all doomed to utter darkness.” 

Dr. Bonnell apparently feels far 
less uncomfortable about “Roman- 
ism” than do Bishop Oxnam and Mr. 
Blanshard. They are trying to create 
a vigorous anti-Catholic movement 
in this country. The cause of their 
worry and uneasiness is not hard 
to find. The Catholic Church re- 
ceived 115,000 converts in the 
United States last year and that 
total is simply a token of the rap- 
idly increasing prestige of the Cath- 
olic Church in America. However, 
that is not the reason they give for 
their virulent activity. They claim 
that they really love the Catholic 
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laity but that they distrust the hier- 
archy, and the ground of their com- 
plaint is that the 
Catholic bishops are 
attempting to domi- 
nate the American 
government and also to trick and 
coerce the lay Catholic into un- 
American beliefs that he secretly 
despises. 


Big, Bad 
Bishops 


I BisHoP OXNAM were a little more 
observant, he would soon see that 
he is impressing only those Protes- 
tants who are already anti-Catholic. 
The vast mass of Protestants who 
respect the Catholic Church are not 
at all impressed by his orations 
about the dastardly violators of the 
First Amendment. For the average 
Protestant, the whole question of 
Church and State is rather remote. 
But his own personal life is of immi- 
nent concern to him and he some- 
times feels that the Catholic Church 
can do something for him, can give 
him faith that will conquer his fears 
about the future, can give him a 
definite body of teachings about his 
purpose in life, can give him conso- 
lation in dark hours. 

If Bishop Oxnam can prove to his 
fellow-Protestants that the Church 
cannot help them with their lives, 
then perhaps they will listen to what 
he has to say. 

To us Catholics, the puzzle in the 
religious question is: why do Prot- 
estants remain out of the Church? 
The Catholic case seems so clear 
and wonderful. However, if we 
look at certain factors of the prob- 
lem we will hesitate to impute in- 
sincerity to any non-Catholic. First, 
there is the stark, unmistakable, in- 
disputable fact of the existence of 
bad Catholics. Their life does not 
seem to touch the graciousness of 
Christ at any point. They crucify 
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Christ, kick Him, punch Him, drag 
Him through the streets. They 
come into the confessional carting 
their load of adulteries, drunken- 
nesses, debaucheries and a thou- 
sand nameless sins. It is a kind of 
routine for them to confess every 
year or two before 
they start out again 
on their rounds. 
They are loud in 
their tirades against the Reds, but 
what right have they to criticize 
anyone? The Protestant inquirer 
into the Catholic religion looks at 
these hypocritical Christians living 
an animal life and perhaps he says: 
Is this what the Church can do for 
me? Of course the Church cannot 
be blamed for the sins of those who 
disobey her and yet we can sym- 
pathize with the Protestant’s per- 
plexity. 


Animal 
Catholics 


Seconsty, the inquirer has heard 
many tall tales about the authority 
of the Catholic Church. As a Prot- 
estant, he has been led to believe 
that faith should know nothing of 
coercion by any authority. Is it not 
the joyous acceptance of a freely 
offered gift of God? Why then 
should he bow down to an ecclesias- 
tical power? He has been told that 
in the Middle Ages the human per- 
son was stifled by a load of authori- 
tarian oppression and stunted by 
the wiles of priestcraft. He hesi- 
tates therefore to surrender him- 
self to a Church that will inhibit the 
free development of his personality. 

The root of his difficulty is that 
he confuses individuality and per- 
sonality. Protestantism has con- 
tributed to the development of indi- 
viduality, but has it cultivated per- 
sonality? It is no great boast to be 
individual. A donkey, a lump of 
dough, a bale of hay, all have indi- 
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viduality. But human beings have 
personality, a reflection of the life 
of the Trinity. Personality is stunt- 
ed by complete independence, and 
only in society and under the au- 
thority indispensable to society can 
the human person attain to the full 
stature of his personality on earth. 

Perhaps we Catholics are some- 
what at fault in giving our non- 
Catholic friends the wrong idea of 
authority. At the time of the Ref- 
ormation, the Church had to mass 
its forces behind the authority of 
the Church precisely because that 
was the doctrine attacked by the Re- 
formers. But what Catholic ques- 
tions the authority of the Church 
today? There is no longer the need 
to overstress the authority of the 
Church. The essence of the Church, 
moreover, is not authority. The 
main business of the Church is to 
elevate man by the power of the 
Holy Spirit to a supernatural union 
with God. Authority is only a 
means to this end. The bishop at 
the faldstool, the priest in his con- 
fessional, are dressed in a little 
brief authority not that they may 
receive homage but that the people 
may receive sanctifying grace. 


J eevieuazre is the wild horse of 
Protestantism. The better minds of 
the various sects have realized it, 
and they are now searching for 
some means of uniting the sects 
without violating the individual 
character of each one. It cannot be 
done, but at least 
we are glad to see 
that they realize the 
folly of excessive in- 
dividualism. Dr. Fosdick says that 
every time a Protestant gets a new 
religious slant he starts a new sect, 
and so the noted preacher pleads 
with his co-religionists to get to- 


The Wild 
Horse 


gether in a spirit of togetherness. 
The Methodist symposium entitled 
“Protestantism” states: “If the note 
of the universal fellowship of all the 
people of Christ is late in coming to 
adequate embodiment, we can at 
least rejoice that it has now clearly 
emerged into the Protestant con- 
sciousness.” It is almost inevitable 
for the ordinary Protestant to say 
to himself: “Why should I wait for 
the various sects to get together into 
one world Church when I can join 
here and now a world Church twice 
the size of all the Protestant de- 
nominations together?” 

In brief, the Protestant is still 
afraid of all the dark and sinister 
evils suggested by the word “au- 
thority” and yet he himself is seek- 
ing for some force that will put a 
little more order into his life. He 
is tired of the vagaries of private 
religious speculation, tired of being 
foot-loose and fancy-free. He wants 
to settle down to something that will 
give him mental security and inner 
peace. There is a marble tomb in 
St. Paul’s, London, bearing the in- 
scription: “I lived in doubt, I die un- 
certain, whither I go I know not.” 
Not many of our separated brethren 
are willing to resign themselves to 
such an agnosticism. 


Tums Is one type of Protestant 
with whom we have little in com- 
mon. In fact, he should not be 
called a Protestant at all although 
he claims the title. You will find the 
humanist not only in Unitarianism 
but in other sects as well. He feels 
that he cannot preserve his intellec- 
tual integrity and still believe in 
traditional Christianity. So he de- 
votes himself to the service of man- 
kind as the highest possible ideal. 
For him, God is some creative force 
ever in the flux of evolution. The 
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humanist Pierre Van Paassen re- 
cently described the Kingdom of 
God as a socio-political state attain- 
able here on earth. 

The Episcopal Ghost in The Great 
Divorce, by C. S. Lewis, is a good 
example of this mentality. He re- 
fuses to believe in hell even after 
he has been there. He is invited to 
heaven but he is not interested be- 
cause it is the land of answers, not 
of questions, and for 
him there is no final 
answer to anything. 
“The free wind of 
inquiry must always blow through 
the mind.” When he returns to 
earth, he says that he regrets 
Christ’s early death since Christ 
would have developed maturer 
views if He had lived longer. A few 


Let the 
Wind Blow 


years ago in the Atlantic, Dr. Ber- 
nard Iddings Bell suggested that all 
the denominational lines in Protes- 
tantism might be blown up: then 


the humanists could form their own 
sect while Protestant traditionalists 
could join the Catholic Church. 

It seems that it is not for their 
intellectuals but for the rank-and- 
file of Protestants that the Catholic 
Church today has its strongest ap- 
peal. These humble people are 
looking for peace of mind and they 
suspect they can find it in the Catho- 
lic Church. As one recent convert 
expressed it to me: “T’ll be happy 
on earth and heaven is gravy.” 
They worry about the future, about 
the sins of the past; they labor un- 
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der tensions and imaginary fears. 
Then perhaps they begin to notice 
that the Catholic woman next door 
is free of anxieties. They ask her 
about her faith, about the sacra- 
ment of Confession. Comes the 
dawn—and the growing awareness 
that Catholic faith can move moun- 
tains of worry and that psychoses 
and neuroses are not inescapable. 
They know that Christ still comes 
in this twentieth century with heal- 
ing in His hands. 


I. Is painful to meet a Catholic who 
is unsympathetic to his non-Catho- 
lic neighbor. The latter lives on the 
brink of the precipice. He leans on 
the reed of private religious experi- 
ence: he is oppressed by his load of 
guilt. Wavering between cocky 
self-confidence and despair, he 
holds onto Protestantism by the thin 
thread of loyalty to 
the faith of his fa- 
thers. Perhaps he 
reads a book of his- 
tory and it suddenly dawn on him 
that his fathers’ fathers were Catho- 
lics and that he is really a prodigal 
son. Our only attitude toward these 
souls should be a warm personal in- 
terest and a genial charity. It is 
pathetic to see them holding up a 
little candle of private opinion to 
keep them from stumbling in the 
dark. It is a good, holy, Christ- 
like gesture to take them by the 
hand and lead them to the Light of 
the World. 


Love Your 
Neighbor 





Pointing the Finger at 
European Catholics 


By ERIK vON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


T IS TRUE that Europeans entertain 
some utterly incorrect notions 
about Americans but it is also true 
that Americans harbor ideas about 
Europeans which are out of focus. 
In the field of religion we find that 
North American Catholics are much 
more respected by their Old World 
brethren than the other way round. 
Is this low estimate of the worth of 
European Catholics justified? Have 
we a lot to learn from our Catholic 
friends in the United States or 
should they learn from us? 

My own opinion is that each 
branch of the Church has its light 
and dark side and that it is human- 
ly impossible to balance these exact- 
ly: but if we do not learn to pool our 
experiences, strength and knowl- 
edge—we face disaster. 

From the purview of this article 
I would like to exclude two groups 
of European Catholics: first, all 
those who live east of the Iron Cur- 
tain. They represent the Church 
Suffering right here on earth and 
they have to profess their faith un- 
der circumstances fundamentally 
different from those in Western Eu- 
rope or the New World. Also out- 





Are the Catholics of Europe as lax as we 
suppose? Here is a vigorous vindication 
of Old World Catholicism. 





side of the scope of this study are 
the European Catholics of the “dis- 
persion” as well as those groups to 
be found in Protestant nations. 
Among the latter figure not only 
the Swiss and Dutch Catholics but 
also the Irish who, until a genera- 
tion ago, had still been British sub- 
jects. While the Bavarians can be 
classed among the Catholics-of- 
Catholic- nations, the Prussian 
Rhinelanders and the Westphalians 
are among the “minority Catholics.” 
There are certain traits which are 
considered typical of American 
Catholics, yet they have little to 
do with America and are funda- 
mentally a natural reaction against 
a Protestant environment. The 
stress laid on the Sixth Command- 
ment and on fast and abstinence are 
not only typical of American but also 
of Irish, Dutch and Scotch Catholi- 
cism. The age-old Protestant charge 
of Catholic immorality has resulted 
in a stronger stress on sexual mor- 


Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn recently returned to his 
native Austria after a successful lecture tour in this 
country. He plans to come back again next year. 
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als in the Catholic “dispersion” than 
in the rest of the Catholic world: 
we find also a special emphasis on 
the birth-control prohibition in 
countries where the Church is in a 
minority. Rigid observance of fast 
and abstinence laws is also a distin- 
guishing mark of Catholic reaction 
to a Protestant environment. But 
in Catholic Europe the laws of the 
Church in this regard have been re- 
laxed so considerably as a result of 
two world wars that the general at- 
titude is changing everywhere. In 
Spain, moreover, the Friday absti- 
nence has not been in force for sev- 
eral hundred years. 


Il. 


Tue FIRST thing which strikes an 
American traveling in Catholic Eu- 
rope is the exceedingly small num- 
ber of professed non-Catholics. 
Practically everybody has been bap- 
tized a Catholic and considers him- 
self one. Quizzed as to religious 
convictions and practices, Catholics 
demonstrate a disturbing variety of 
attitudes. In France, for instance, 
a few would be called devots (by 
others, not by themselves). The 
“devout ones” are usually those who 
spend most of their time in eccle- 
siastical activities. 

The pratiquants, on the other 
hand, are the practicing Catholics 
who rigorously conform to the Com- 
mandments of the Church. Their 
number varies according to the re- 
gion: in a Tyrolean village their 
proportion may be as high as 95% 
of the population; in a Bavarian 
city, the ratio may be 30%. 

But in addition to these practic- 
ing Catholics, there are many float- 
ers. They are baptismal-certificate- 
Catholics (“Taufscheinkatholiken”’ ) 
who go sporadically to Mass and 
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rarely to the Sacraments. Some can 
be seen in church every second Sun- 
day, some every fourth Sunday. A 
few will go to the Sacraments every 
time there is a mission. Yet they 
generally spurn mixed marriages 
and see to it that their children get 
some sort of Catholic religious edu- 
cation. It is obvious that this type 
of happy-go-lucky Catholicism in- 
volves a painful amount of intellec- 
tual sloppiness and often of down- 
right heresy. At the same time 
those who refuse the last rites are 
few and far between. 

This attitude is compatible with a 
good dose of anti-clericalism but we 
also see the opposite: leading mem- 
bers of Catholic Parties who are in- 
different church-goers, and fanati- 
cally Catholic intellectuals who do 
not receive the Sacraments. (Charles 
Péguy was one of these.) Here we 
must remember the strongly anar- 
chical way of life which character- 
izes all Catholic nations and which 
sets them apart from the order- 
method- and regimentation-loving 
Protestants. The anticlerical ten- 
dencies of Catholic countries have 
to be explained by this readiness to 
reject all authority, and is accom- 
panied by a skepticism which in 
the eyes of Catholic nations ren- 
ders the Protestant North-European 
as always a bit naive and simple- 
minded. Famous is the retort of an 
Irishman who, once reproached by 
an Englishman that they need so 
few policemen east of the St. 
George’s Channel and so many on 
the Green Isle, replied: “Of course, 
it’s no use muzzling sheep.” 


T HIs Is the seamy side of European 
Catholicism but this situation is not 
so bad when we realize that the 
“bad Catholic,” in ninety out of a 
hundred cases (in some countries 
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even under all conditions), stays in- 
side the Church. The Catholic na- 
tions have a leakage but, in the per- 
spective of generations, this leak- 
age rarely becomes definitive. Just 
because the family and, in a major- 
ity of cases, even the State and vari- 
ous social forces see to it that the 
children receive some sort of re- 
ligious instruction, the leakage has 
not the same serious character as in 
the United States or in Britain. In 
these countries we can well imagine 
parents of Catholic stock, who are 
completely indifferent, get divorced 
and “remarried,” refuse to have 
their children baptized, send their 
offspring to secular schools and a 
generation later nothing at all is left 
of their Catholic heritage. Unless 
their grown-up children see Going 
My Way or the Bells of St. Mary’s 
in the movies, they will remain ig- 
norant of anything Catholic. Hence 
the sad fact that American Catholi- 
cism while increasing in absolute 
numbers does not grow in the same 
proportion as the nation as a whole. 
Whatever the virtues or shortcom- 
ings of Spanish or for that matter of 
Austrian Catholicism, this situation 
could not be imagined in either of 
these two countries. 

I think that the reader now real- 
izes that any comparison between 
American and European “Catho- 
lics,” in order to show some sem- 
blance of justice, must take into 
consideration, in the case of the 
United States, those elements who 
belong to no parish and live on the 
very margin of the Church. It 
would be theologically inadmissible 
to take a rigoristic position and ex- 
clude these hangers-on from the 
Mystical Body. Whether we like it 
or not they belong to it and should 
figure as such in our rather conjec- 
tural religious statistics. 
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I mentioned divorce in a pre- 
ceding paragraph. Some Catholic 
nations do not have this institution, 
others know only of “separation” 
(allowing no remarriage), others 
again admit only those married by a 
minister or rabbi to the divorce pro- 
ceedings. Yet, as we have seen, the 
bad Catholics rarely wish to flaunt 
openly the laws of the Church; 
those in countries with divorce 
laws or who by assuming an alien 
nationality dare to remarry are 0os- 
tracized. There is a certain indul- 
gence granted in France but in Por- 
tugal and Spain a remarried couple 
would not be received even in the 
professedly anti - clerical, masonic 
circles. Thus basic Catholic atti- 
tudes survive in the most unexpect- 
ed quarters. The European Catho- 
lic is not always a good Catholic, but 
there is one great consolation: he is 
even more rarely a good atheist. 


Ill. 


P ARTLY RESPONSIBLE for this steady 
survival of Catholic values is the 
historical co-operation of Church 
and State. 

The separation of these two 
powers has with vehemence, insist- 
ence and conviction been called a 
basic American tradition,” yet it 
would be more just to call it an 
American innovation. The co-opera- 
tion of Church and State started 
with the coronation of the sovereign. 
—a sacramental — and reappeared 
in almost every phase of political 
life. In most Catholic countries the 
clergy received—for estates confis- 
cated at the turn of the last century 
—salaries as fixed by the Concor- 
dats. Business and finance, not hav- 
ing the same psychological status 
as in the United States, was thus 
largely kept out of the Church. In 
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the appointment of bishops the com- 
mercial qualifications of the candi- 
dates hardly entered and the priests 
could devote themselves whole- 
heartedly to their spiritual and 
scholarly pursuits. 

In retrospect this state of affairs 
was (and often still is) not a bad 
one. It meant, admitttedly, some 
State interference in Church affairs 
(vetoes against the appointment of 
bishops, etc.), but it never made, as 
in Protestant or Greek Orthodox na- 
tions, the Church a mere tool of the 
State. Moreover, the European has 
the tradition of biting the hand 
that feeds him, and the cash on 
the first of the month never pre- 
vented a bishop from composing a 
pastoral letter against the govern- 
ment the following week. 


Bor THE most crucial aspect of 
State-Church co-operation is to be 
found in the system of religious 
education in the State schools and 
the State support of Catholic 
schools. Here precisely is the point 
where “definitive leakage” is pre- 
vented. A child of divorced, re- 
married and “freethinking” parents 
obviously starts his religious life 
with two strikes against him. But 
there is still the chance that the 
eight to twelve years of steady re- 
ligious instruction twice a week 
within the school curriculum will 
prove a minor, or even a major, in- 
fluence. 

The cases of religious parents 
who have seen their children drift 
into indifference are frequent; but 
so are those in which the children 
of irreligious fathers and mothers, 
gained for the Church by methodi- 
cal education, have converted their 
parents. I would even say that the 
percentage of young people devoted 
to their faith is, in the professional 


classes, definitely larger than in the 
preceding generation. 

For this advantage, i.e., the re- 
ligious instruction within and as 
an integral part of the school cur- 
riculum, the Church has made cer- 
tain minor sacrifices. Yet the main 
task of the Church is (and always 
will be) to save souls. And for this 
purpose the teaching of the Chris- 
tian message is the most necessary 
prerequisite. With the exception of 
France (and Britain) this is done 
everywhere in West - European 
countries. Some of these states in- 
sist that even a child of declared 
atheist parents has to take imstruc- 
tion in religion because the knowl- 
edge of religion is essential from 
the point of view of formal educa- 
cation if from no other. (What stu- 
dent could understand anything 
about history without having a fair 
grasp of religion?) 


Tas RELIGIOUS instruction in pri- 
mary, secondary and academic 
schools (the last mentioned com- 
prise high school and college and 
lasts roughly from the eleventh to 
the nineteenth year) is intrusted to 
priests, ministers and rabbis who 
are on the faculty and are qualified 
by the State and their respective re- 
ligious bodies. During their teach- 
ing hours a partition, or triparti- 
tion of the classes takes place. No- 
body ever heard of the argument 
that this procedure entails a “dis- 
crimination” calling the pupils’ “at- 
tention” to the fact that they are 
not one in faith. 

Even the universities (and these 
are nothing but graduate schools) 
have Schools of Theology; in regions 
of mixed religion there are fre- 
quently two of them. The majority 
of Catholic priests while often, but 
not always, residing in seminaries 
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get their formal instruction in these 
universities. The students of the 
other schools can get credits if they 
subscribe to these regular lectures, 
but since the whole university sys- 
tem is maintained by taxes and 
therefore thrown open to the public, 
any interested layman (or priest) 
can “sit in.” The presidents of these 
universities hold office for one year 
only and since they have to rotate 
among the four schools a Catholic 
priest and professor will be presi- 
dent of a secular university in a 
Catholic region every fourth year. 

Some of these countries pay some 
or even the total expenses of Catho- 
lic schools. France has now entered 
their ranks—and this in spite of the 
rigorous principle of the separation 
of Church and State which forces 
priests to do military service and 
to claim no exemption. Britain 
pays the salaries of Catholic teach- 
ers and Holland has financed the 
most complete Catholic school sys- 
tem anywhere which, among the 
three educational units — secular, 
Protestant and Catholic—is by far 
the largest. 


Ix ORDER to complete the picture 
we must make two qualifications. 
The system of Catholic universities 
with Catholic doctrine taught in all 
schools is seriously deficient and 
less has been done in that respect 
over here than in North America. 
This is partly a political question 
since universities in Europe must 
have some sort of official status or 
they would lose all practical value. 
And only taxes could provide for the 
high salaries of the professors. The 
famous Fribourg University is a 
Catholic university and at the same 
time a State university of the can- 
ton of Fribourg. 

None of the Central European 
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countries has a Catholic university 
although the cry for one in Ger- 
many is now louder than ever. Aus- 
tria has the University of Salzburg 
but this is not a completely 
equipped institution, lacking a medi- 
cal and a legal Fakultdt. There are 
Catholic universities in Belgium, 
Holland and Italy, but none in 
France though her various Instituts 
Catholiques are excellent Catholic 
supplements to the State universi- 
ties. It must also be admitted that 
the Catholics have not shown a suffi- 
cient zeal in pressing for Catholic 
universities and part of the explana- 
tion lies in the fact that they are not 
sufficiently enthusiastic for such 
aims. They seem to prefer a uni- 
versitas to a unitas. They believe 
that young men should be exposed 
to error, heresy and blasphemy, oth- 
erwise they will be too inbred and 
not sufficiently skilled in repelling 
the attacks of our enemies. Their 
minds, they argue, should not be 
sheltered. In this of course they are 
partly right. 


‘E nie ARE not entirely right be- 
cause methodical Catholic instruc- 
tion ceases with the age of eighteen 
and finds no organic continuation. 
The more aggressive young Catho- 
lics continue the study of their re- 
ligion and—as I saw at the Catholic 
University Youth Week in Krems- 
minster — they are _ intellectual 
heavyweights who could be exhib- 
ited anywhere. (This is also true 
of our young women who partici- 
pated in that meeting.) 

But the average young Catholic 
student of a secular European uni- 
versity does not measure up in mat- 
ters theological to his American 
contemporary in a Catholic college. 
He would have, it is true, two years 
of rudimentary philosophical stud- 
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ies (not necessarily from professors 
with orthodox convictions!) before 
he enters the university but that is 
not enough. He can join a Catholic 
brotherhood, a sodality, a study 
club or even listen to first-rate theo- 
logical lectures in the same build- 
ing where he is taught Roman Law 
or Medieval French, but all that is 
not compulsory. 

The answer is either another two 
or three years of obligatory re- 
ligious studies in the Graduate 
Schools,—after all, our law stu- 
dents have to study philosophy,— 
or the establishment of more Catho- 
lic universities. Still, I must con- 
fess that I am too much of a Euro- 
pean to approve of an exclusively 
Catholic graduate education for my 
son. In his graduate studies he 
would get the poison straight from 
the horse’s mouth and learn to com- 
bat it. 

All these considerations still do 
not obviate the fact that in this re- 
spect we can learn a lot from Amer- 
ica, a fact which I emphasized in an 
article dealing with Catholic educa- 
tion in the United States and pub- 
lished in a Vienna weekly. 


IV 


 — TRENDS and institutions do 
not suffice to explain the full char- 
acter of European Catholicism. 
There are a number of other traits 
which distinguish the West-Euro- 
pean Catholic from his American 
coreligionist. Very different is the 
position of the priest, who has less 
“automatic” prestige than in Amer- 
ica. Here one has to take two facts 
into consideration: (a) social life 
in Europe is radically different from 
that in America, but (b) it is also 
radically different from what many 
Americans believe it to be. If I 
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may generalize I would say that 
the class differences are greater but 
at the same time they are of less 
significance. There can be no doubt 
that Continental society is less ex- 
clusive than its American or British 
equivalent. 

A priest, for instance, according 
to European etiquette would take 
precedence over everybody except 
his sovereign or, naturally, his own 
ecclesiastic superiors. He would 
“outrank” every prince and duke. 
But that fact alone does not give 
him “status.” This he has to ac- 
quire, like everybody else, through 
his wit, his scholarship, his artistic 
gifts or his sanctity. 

Irreverence characterizes the Eu- 
ropean even more than his anarchi- 
cal proclivities and everyone has lit- 
erally to conquer, to break, to 
change this irreverence into respect. 
Of course, “emancipated” American 
and British tourists visiting Spain 
or Italy, see priests in long cassocks 
and in large numbers and therefore 
(wonderful deduction!) assume 
that these poor backward nations 
sigh under the yoke of clericalism. 
The fact is, however, that the village 
priest in the Southern Mediterra- 
nean region is far less influential 
than he really should be. 


Au IN ALL European Catholics 
must indeed be puzzling to the out- 
sider. They often baffle even a self- 
appointed expert like myself. The 
European’s generosity has never 
been very impressive and when the 
Nazis suspended all payments to the 
clergy soon after the Anschluss 
doubts were voiced whether the 
Church would be able to survive ma- 
terially under these circumstances. 
Obviously the Catholic drifters and 
floaters would refuse to pay. But to 
the surprise of almost everyone the 
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opposition was virtually nil; on the 
contrary, a number of people who 
never set their foot inside a church 
were rather offended when they 
failed to get their invitation to pay 
the church tax. (“What do you 
think we are?” was often their 
angry exclamation.) 


Tu European branch of the 
Church is one in which laymen play 
an ever-increasing role, a situation 
only partly due to the fact that the 
Christian political parties, which 
are overwhelmingly Catholic, are 
run by the laity, and the Church, 
very wisely, forbids priests to join 
them in any leading capacity. Spe- 
cial efforts are now made by the 
Church tto study the lay mind and 
to increase the priesthood’s under- 
standing of it. The Bishop of Inns- 
bruck recently declared that all 
candidates for the priesthood in his 
diocese who had not been subjected 
to military service (by the Nazis) 
would have to study at least one 
year outside the seminary, earning 
their own livelihood as so-called 
Werkstudenten (working students). 

Even the Church west of the Iron 
Curtain is very restless and the 
steadily growing number of lay- 
theologians — any layman may 
study theology and take his doctor’s 
degree provided he can stand the 
gaff—have enriched the intellectual 
scene considerably. But the priests 
are not behind the times either and 
especially in France we see a dis- 
cussion of enormous significance 
under way in which Thomism is be- 
ing debated. Ten-fifteen years ago 
the Dominicans still held the lime- 
light in matters theological but to- 
day the Jesuits are again coming to 
the fore and what they are saying 
now is causing raised eyebrows 
from Calais to Sicily. The discus- 
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sion about these theological funda- 
mentals has taken a rather bitter 
turn. and passions are far from sub- 
siding, but vigor is always a sign of 
health and should never be dispar- 
aged. 


Beenesnen CaTHOLIcs are, at first 
glance, a rather strange crowd and 
one should never forget that reli- 
gious sympathies belong to another 
order than national affinities. Some- 
times it becomes difficult to draw an 
exact dividing line. I could well im- 
agine two American women, a Cath- 
olic and a Protestant, traveling to- 
gether in Southern Europe and the 
Catholic in the party suffering one 
embarrassment after another. Euro- 
pean Catholicism is very death-cen- 
tered and I don’t know what effect 
the sight of the Capuchin cemetery 
in Rome would make upon the good 
ladies; here is a whole crypt full of 
symbolic ornaments all made of 
bones and skulls. Or what about 
the St. Vitus Procession at Echter- 
nach—not to mention a large crowd 
of Spanish pilgrims praying not 
with folded hands but with arms 
stretched wide and facial expres- 
sions which no Hollywood director 
could get for love or money? 

These Catholics number hundreds 
of millions and they are a very 
uneven lot. They are human be- 
ings and this means “sinners.” (In 
his inherent radicalism the fallen 
away European Catholic can reach 
depths beyond the imagination of 
the most ambitious American athe- 
ist.) But, even to the surprise of the 
great Protestant theologian, Adolf 
von Harnack, they are continuing 
to produce saints in fair numbers 
which shows that some of them, at 
least, are persevering in their desire 
to be and to remain “pilgrims of the 
absolute.” 





Upside Down 


By RONAELE HUNT 


Mountains are standing on their heads; 
The trees are upside down; 

The deer come down to drink 

And kiss themselves; 

And I am near to drown. 

A waterfowl is paddling across 

My face—moves on and leaves 

Me for awhile contorted as 

A writhing man who grieves 

With pain and mental fear. 


I toss a stone into the depths, 

And watch it disappear; 

And from the place it hit 
Encircling it, 

Are ripples going ’round and ’round. 
Then quieter they grow, until 

The orbit is complete, 

And all is smooth again. 


And now, need I explain 
What this is all about? 


A mountain lake, so crystal clear, 
That it reflects exactly what 

It sees; and like the human mind, 

It sees too frequently the actual 
Distorted or reversed. 

We, repeat to all, that the world 

Is upside down, although the Truth 

Is really and always here! 

This is straight and sound, 

And when we've found 

The Way; when man will upward look, 
He’ll see the mountains and the trees, 
Himself, and deer who come to drink, 
In true perspective, as they are. 


And so, before we idly speak, 
Let’s pause a bit and think. 
Only the pessimists and weak 
See everything upside down. 





Cardinal Mindszenty and Genocide 


By LEoroLtp Kour 


(Ox DEcEMBER 1, 1948, the United 
Nations Legal Committee adopt- 
ed a Convention on Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Geno- 
cide. 

This Convention is remarkable 
from several points of view. In the 
first place, it showed for once the 
members of the United Nations not 
only united, but united in unanim- 
ity. In the second place, because of 
the scarcity of reasons for cheering 
in these gloomy days of interna- 
tional frustration, the fact that 
something could be adopted at all 
gave rise to such a wave of edito- 
rial congratulations on the redis- 
covery of man’s better side that the 
exhilaration bordered on delirium. 

In the third place, the nations 
outlawing genocide in juridical in- 
dignation had in unjuridical haste 
meted out punishment under its 
provisions in the various war crimes 
trials long before the Convention 
itself was passed. In the fourth 
place, the crime concept which was 
cheered with such an earnest sense 
of relief and accomplishment by 





“What’s in a name?” is admirably exposed 
by Dr. Kohr writing of a collectivist idea 
that in its Greco-Latin dress fooled its own 
proponents. 





democratic statesmen, makes sense 
only for a collectivist, anti-demo- 
cratic and anti-individualist, while 
for a Christian, individualist and 
democrat, it constitutes the most 
superfluous addition to codified 
international law that was ever 
made. In the fifth place, the con- 
vention is remarkable because, after 
all the labor and time that went 
into its creation, definition, and 
adoption, its first flagrant violation 
was left unobserved with the same 
meaningless unanimity with which 
it was passed. 

This was the trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty. 


Tes FIRST two articles of the 
Genocide Convention read as fol- 
lows :1 

Article 1. The contracting parties 


1 Text as published in The New York Times, 
December 2, 1948. 
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confirm that genocide, whether 
committed in time of peace or in 
time of war, is a crime under inter- 
national law which they undertake 
to prevent and to punish. 

Article 2. In the present con- 
vention genocide means any of the 
following acts committed with in- 
tent to destroy, in whole or in part, 
a national, ethnical, racial or reli- 
gious group, as such; 

(a) Killing members of the 
group; (b) causing serious bodily 
or mental harm to members of the 
group; (c) deliberately inflicting on 
the group conditions of life calcu- 
lated to bring about its physical de- 
struction in whole or in part; (d) 
imposing measures intended to pre- 
vent births within the group; (e) 
forcibly transferring children of 
the group to another group. 

There can be no question what- 
soever that, according to Article 2, 
the trial and sentencing of Cardinal 
Mindszenty constitutes genocide 
perpetrated against a_ religious 
group on at least two counts, (a) 
and (b). Yet, in the flood of pro- 
tests against the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, not a single voice was 
heard to invoke the latest interna- 
tional convention which the trial so 
obviously violates. One may ask 
what use it is to adopt such con- 
ventions in the first place if even 
their own authors, proponents and 
cheer leaders are unable to recog- 
nize their implications. 


I, IS POSSIBLE, of course, to argue 
with the Hungarian judges that 
Cardinal Mindszenty was brought 
to trial not as a Catholic but as a 
black marketeer and traitor, and 
that consequently genocide does 
not apply. True. But in that case 
the Hungarian peace treaty or the 
United Nations Charter, which 
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have been invoked in the protests 
against the trial, do not apply 
either. They apply only on the as- 
sumption that the black market 
and treason accusations are merely 
pretexts to cover up the true pur- 
pose of the proceeding: the fight 
against religion. And if this as- 
sumption is correct, not only the 
United Nations Charter, but also the 
Convention outlawing genocide be- 
comes applicable. 

One may, however, further argue 
that the Genocide Convention can- 
not be invoked because, although 
it was adopted by the United Na- 
tions, it has not yet been ratified by 
the member states. This, too, is 
true. However, those members of 
the United Nations which partici- 
pated in the various war crimes 
trials have, if not de jure, at least 
de facto ratified the convention 
(though a de facto ratification rep- 
resents a somewhat novel legal 
concept). 

If they had a case for punishing 
Goering on the ground of genocide 
before the Genocide Convention was 
even signed, they should certainly 
have no difficulty in invoking it 
now merely because it has not yet 
been officially ratified. 

The failure to use in the case of 
Cardinal Mindszenty the instru- 
ment of international legislation 
which had just been created for the 
very purpose of meeting such situ- 
ations, is sadly characteristic of the 
futility of our excitable time which 
excels in drunken worship of great 
principles and then does not recog- 
nize them when it sobers up. 


T ue ONLY QUESTION that remains 
to be asked is whether genocide 
really implies a great and praise- 
worthy principle and whether it is 
not actually a blessing to have for- 
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gotten its application when the 
chance arose in the trial of Car- 
dinal Mindszenty. I have already 
indicated that, as a concept of 
crime, it seems not only superflu- 
ous but betrays an anti-democratic 
collectivist mentality which has ap- 
parently completely escaped its 
democratic backers. 

It seems superfluous because, 
thousands of years after Moses and 
Christ, it is utterly inconceivable 
that there should still have been a 
criminal act which the lawgivers of 
the past had forgotten to make pun- 
ishable. Yet, according to the au- 
thor of the term genocide, Professor 
Raphael Lemkin, this is precisely 
what happened. For that reason 
he defined the new crime notion as 
one which “is directed against the 
national group as an entity, and the 
actions involved are directed against 
individuals, not in their individual 
capacity, but as members of the 
national group” (Azis Rule in Oc- 
cupied Europe). 

It is, in other words, race murder 
or murder with an anti-racial in- 
tent. (The group idea has been 
enlarged to include not only racial 
but ethnical, national and religious 
groups, timidly excluding political 
groups.) But genocide is more than 
murder. It not only involves ac- 
tions resulting in the deprivation of 
life but also in the prevention of 
life (abortions or sterilization), or 
actions committed for the purpose 
of destroying the cultural contribu- 
tions of specific racial, religious or 
social groups. 


T uvs, GENOCIDE is a qualified 
crime distinguished from normal 
crimes by its anti-collective rather 
than its anti-individual character. 
This is indeed a feature which none 
of the great religious or lay legis- 


lators of the past had taken into 
account, because it is wholly su- 
perfluous. Communities, while not 
identical with their members, are 
composed of them and are thus 
automatically protected in their 
existence as long as the individual 
is protected—a statement that, un- 
fortunately, does not hold the other 
way round. 

If the killing of one individual is 
a crime, it can obviously make 
things no worse if the individual is 
killed because he is a Pole, Ger- 
man, Jew or Catholic. Similarly, it 
seems obvious that, if it is prohib- 
ited to destroy somebody else’s 
property, it is equally forbidden, 
without the requirement of a new 
and special genocide law, to destroy 
somebody else’s cultural heritage, 
such as Dutch or Italian paintings. 
We do not need special laws for 
special cases because they are all 
protected. by general laws estab- 
lished for general cases. 


T ue PURELY legal implication of 
genocide is therefore one of super- 
fluity. But of much greater impor- 
tance is the moral implication 
which is not only one of harmless 
superfluity but of downright dan- 
ger, and it is no compliment to the 
educated representatives of our de- 
mocracies to state that they have 
been so taken in by the cultivated 
elegance of the Greco-Latin term 
genocide, that they were unable to 
see that, by adopting it, they did not 
subscribe to a democratic but a ra- 
cialist, Hitlerian principle. Had 
they used the German term Rassen- 
mord (race-murder) instead, they 
might have become aware sooner 
that they were falling for a Nazi 
slogan. 

The seriousness of the danger 
immanent in the concept of geno- 
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cide lies in the fact that, if we agree 
that it is necessary, we can do so 
only by attaching to the idea of 
race a greater degree of worth and 
value than we attach to the idea of 
the human person. Then, indeed, 
we do need special laws. Then, in- 
deed, we must be more severely 
punished when our actions are di- 
rected against the community, the 
State, than if we commit them 
merely against individuals. Then 
we can understand why in collec- 
tivist Russia the death penalty, un- 
til it was suspended in May, 1947, 
was imposed only for crimes against 
the State, but never for crimes 
committed against individuals. 
And then, above all, we can under- 
stand and appreciate the Nazis 
whose central doctrine was the idea 
that the group, the nation, the race 
possessed values independent from, 
and greater than, those of indi- 
viduals. 

This is precisely the same collec- 
tivist concept which Professor Lem- 
kin reflects when he writes: “This 
trend [the protection of honor and 
reputation of groups] is quite nat- 
ural, when we conceive that nations 
are essential elements of the world 
community. The world represents 
only so much culture and intellec- 
tual vigor as are created by its com- 
ponent national groups.” (Italics 
mine.) But this is materialism, 
collectivism, and racialism, and our 
statesmen should have been able to 
understand its implications under 
any guise and in any language. 


Tux GREAT popularity which the 
term genocide enjoys in the circle 
of international lawyers and intel- 
lectuals (who love to refer to it ex- 
cept when they actually have a case 
for its use) shows the ease with 
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which unadulterated Nazi ideas can 
slip into our political thinking, par- 
ticularly if they are presented in 
the guise of technical terminology 
and scholarship. It was because of 
their well-meaning professors that 
the Nazis enjoyed such prestige be- 
fore the stupidity of their biolog- 
ical doctrines ran away with them. 

The acid test of any democratic 
idea is its attitude toward the indi- 
vidual. The human person, not the 
State, is the image of God. The indi- 
vidual, not the nation, is the crux of 
all value. 

The idea of genocide is in contra- 
diction with this concept. Accord- 
ing to it, genos, the race, is some- 
thing apart, something special. It 
is the creator of all value, and that 
is one of the reasons why it must 
be specifically protected. This is a 
concept of course, a concept that 
justifies genocide, but not a concept 
that can be held by democrats and 
individualists. 

According to democratic doctrine 
and the doctrine of all religion, the 
world does not represent “only so 
much culture and intellectual vigor 
as are created by its component 
national groups,” but only so much 
culture as is created by its individ- 
uals. Hamlet is not the creation of 
the English, but of Shakespeare, 
who was not a community, and the 
Magic Flute was not a product of 
the Austrians, but of Mozart, who 
was not a community either. 


Fon ALL these reasons, the world 
might be better off if it were to 
protect the individual rather than 
its national groups and, instead of 
introducing the new crime of geno- 
cide, had declared the old Ten 
Commandments to be the founda- 
tion of international law. 





Buried Ale! 


By Sister M. Aquinas HEALy, R.S.M. 


OT SO many years ago, when I 
decided to become a nun, sev- 
eral of my friends raised their eye- 
brows in good-humored tolerance. 
“It’s a disease,” they said, and add- 
ed confidently, “You'll get over it.” 
But when they saw me pack my 
trunk a few weeks later, their dis- 
approval took a dramatic turn. 
Had I lost my wits? Where was 
my common sense? When was I 
going to grow up? What was I 
running away from? And there 
were funeral dirges, too. Now I 
would be shut up forever. I’d never 
go anywhere. I'd never do any- 
thing. I’d never meet anyone. I 
might as well be buried alive! 
That was just a few years ago. 
Now I wear on the third finger of 
my left hand a plain silver band, 
which means that I am a nun for- 
ever. It is worth ninety-eight cents 
(wholesale price), but I wouldn’t 
trade it for the Koh-inoor diamond. 
On the inside are engraved six 
words: “Do with me as Thou wilt.” 
I never read these words without 
thinking of my friends: “You'll 





So you think that nuns might as well be 
buried alive and that a religious vocation 
is a disease? Read of one who was buried 
and see how she got around. 





never go anywhere or do anything.” 

Never go anywhere or do any- 
thing? Since the black veil of a 
nun was placed upon my head, I 
have sailed the Atlantic from New 
York to the blue waters of San 
Juan Bay pursued by a German 
sub; I have flown from Puerto Rico 
to Miami in a blacked-out Pan- 
American clipper; in secret confer- 
ence I have met with the Intelli- 
gence Department of the United 
States Navy and with the F.B.1.; I 
have diplomas in Standard First 
Aid and Nutrition from the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, and a certificate 
for job training in industry from 
the War Manpower Commission, 
under signature of Mr. Dooley him- 
self; I have piloted a ferry boat 
across the Delaware River (with 
the help of a red-headed Irishman 
from Brooklyn who had “an aunt 
a nun, God rest her soul’’); I have 
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taught catechism in La Perla, home 
of waterfront squatters, dubbed by 
Eleanor Roosevelt “the worst slum 
in the world”; from the highest 
peak of El Yunque I have watched 
with still heart the clouds, the palm 
trees, and the ocean far below; I 
have leaned against the tomb of 
Ponce de Leén in the Cathedral of 
Santo Tomas; and I have traversed 
the secret passages of the Con- 
quistadores in the fortification of 
El Morro. 


Socn ADVENTURES have not been, 
of course, my daily routine—any 
more than anybody else’s. But it 
seems to me that there has been 
much of color and contrast in the 
less extraordinary experiences of 
my life as a nun. I have crossed the 
white roads of Maryland, the farms 
of Ohio, the swamps of Georgia. In 
Jersey I have watched the fishing 
boats dock at daybreak and bar- 
gained with a Sicilian seaman for 
five pounds of butter fish. I have 
jumped the breakers on the North 
Atlantic coast and swallowed thick 
black coffee in Havana. 

And there have been such fasci- 
nating people along the way— 
young and old, happy and miser- 
able. I have worked with children 
of Polish immigrants in a Pennsyl- 
vania mining town, and I have 
made friends with delinquents in 
the Juvenile Court of Pittsburgh. 
I have talked about music with Earl 
Wild, and I have talked about God 
with teen-age boys in the Thorn 
Hill State Reformatory School. 

In a West Indian leprosarium I 
have spoken with suffering men and 
women in all stages of the disease, 
from simple blotch to “white as 
snow.” Last year I lived with col- 
lege girls in a dormitory, and ar- 
ranged prom dates with boys from 
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the nearby Phi Kap House. An Af- 
rican bishop, a Chinese bishop, four 
plain American bishops, an arch- 
bishop, and a cardinal have heard 
my “how-do-you-do.” And, best of 
all, I have lived almost continually 
with several of the most congenial 
women alive, for I have discovered 
that saints are the most charming 
people in the world. 


A FEW MONTHS ago, when a friend 
of mine came to say good-by before 
I left my convent to study at a Uni- 
versity in another State, I poured 
into her ears my little tale of things 
seen and done. She admitted she 
had been wrong about nuns going 
nowhere and doing nothing. 

“But,” she protested, “I still can’t 
see why you had to enter the con- 
vent. Couldn’t you live just as good 
a life in the world? Why give up 
home and family, husband and 
children, and so many natural en- 
joyments?” 

Yes, that is the big “Why?” It is 
a question I have been asked by a 
Catholic college girl who honestly 
wanted to know, by a veteran who 
regarded my youth and vitality as 
“wasted,” by a university professor 
who felt that only disillusionment 
could account for such an “abnor- 
mal” choice of life, by a sincere 
young man who believed that I was 
running away from the emptiness 
of cocktail parties and the real in- 
ertia of living in a world of people 
who don’t know where they are go- 
ing and are too proud to ask the 
way or the goal. 

The same question has often been 
asked without words, too, as any 
nun will tell you. It has been asked 
by eyes—by sympathetic eyes and 
puzzled eyes, by pitying eyes and 
patronizing eyes, and by sheerly un- 
believing eyes. What a quaint 
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anomaly is a nun in America’s 
atomic age! 


I- I WERE to give a simple answer 
to the question, it would be just as 
plain as the reply any girl might 
make when asked why she married 
a certain young man. “Why, be- 
cause I love him,” she would say, 
and that would be the end of it. 
The nun is a nun because she has 
fallen in love with the perfect Lov- 
er. She has chosen Him. Or, rather, 
He has chosen her. I recall vividly 
the vibrant days of a few short 
years ago, just before I made my 
choice. I remember that I attended 
a Deanna Durbin movie, and in the 
middle of one of her loveliest songs, 
I stopped short, looked at the peo- 
ple all around me, and suddenly 
felt an inexpressible longing; and 
my eyes filled with tears and I 
knew what I wanted. 

A few months later I set out to 
attend a gay alumnae dance in a 
gown of soft peach net, with a taf- 
feta jacket and tiny bows on the 
skirt. During the intermission my 
partner and I walked out into the 
warmth of the June night. Orange 
blossoms were fragrant, the moon 
was full, and all was perfect for ro- 
mance and young love. And once 
again came that indescribable long- 
ing. I was lost in a world to which 
I did not belong. I knew then how 
Ruth must have felt when “sick 
for home, she stood in tears amid 
the alien corn.” 

In the days that followed I put 
my practical common sense to work 
with the realism of any woman. I 
weighed the pros and cons. I 
knew the sacrifice, every phase of 
it—and I could only surmise what 
the compensation might be. The 
latter I would know in time. With 
eyes wide open I surrendered to my 
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heart and made my choice. Now I 
know that love is its own compen- 
sation. If there is a happier young 
woman in the United States than 
myself, I should like to know her. 
My happiness has nothing of the 
Pollyanna in it. It is perfectly con- 
sistent with pain and suffering be- 
cause it is not dependent on the 
absence of suffering; it is entirely 
possible in the midst of a disinte- 
grating civilization because it is not 
dependent on civilization. 

My happiness depends on one 
thing: imperfect union with God 
here on earth and the hope of per- 
fect union with Him in the life after 
death. When I pick up a newspa- 
per and read that a book like Peace 
of Mind has been a best seller for 
months,—that millions of people, 
in a vain search for even peaceful 
adjustment, are catching like lost 
men at the poor straws of pseudo- 
religious psychology,—I am hum- 
bled. If only I could share my 
peace with them! 


0: couRSE there is a less simple 
answer to the question of why |! 
am a nun. The first days of my no- 
vitiate were filled with the fascinat- 
ing novelty of realizations that 
were brand new to me. The evening 
I arrived I went with the Sisters to 
the chapel and had my first lesson 
in the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin. We chanted Matins and 
Lauds of the beautiful official 
prayer of the Church, rich with the 
Psalms of David, the Canticle of 
Zachary, the Te Deum of Ambrose 
and Augustine, the Salve Regina, 
and the prayer for suffering souls. 
In the morning there were the 
“Little Hours”—Prime, Terce, Sext, 
and None, with prayers of adora- 
tion, petition, thanksgiving, and 
sorrow for wrongs. Afternoon 
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brought Vespers and Compline, 
with the delicate beauty of the Ave 
Maris Stella, the Magnificat of Mary 
when she visited her cousin, Eliza- 
beth, and the comforting Canticle 
of Simeon. 

I soon learned to anticipate eager- 
ly the changes in the official prayer 
with the seasons of the liturgical 
year — Advent, Christmas, Lent, 
Easter, Pentecost. And daily I 
lived the life of the Church in the 
life of Christ—from the prophecy 
of His birth in Advent until His 
glorious Resurrection at Easter and 
the establishment of the Church 
upon Peter, the Rock. 


I, WAS some time before the full 
realization of the meaning of the 
Office came to me in a realistic 
fashion. One particularly beautiful 
evening in early November, while I 
was still a postulant, I stood at my 


pew during Matins and watched the 
many-colored leaves falling from 
the maple tree just outside the 
stained glass window of the chapel. 
My mind was not on the Office. I 
was thinking of the not-far-distant 
day when I would receive the habit. 
Suddenly the voice of the Superior 
broke in upon my daydreams with 
the words of the commemorative 
prayer : 


“Grant us Thy peace in our 
times, and repel all wickedness 
from Thy church; prosperously 
guide the steps, actions, and desires 
of us and of all Thy children in the 
way of salvation: give eternal bless- 
ings to those who have done good, 
and everlasting rest to the faithful 
departed.” 


That was it! I had known it be- 
fore, but only in a vague sort of 
way. It was not just we nuns who 
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were praying there in the chapel. 
The Office was a unifying prayer. 
It linked together the saints in 
heaven, the suffering souls, and all 
good men on earth in one family. 
Christ was the Head, we were the 
members; He the Vine, we the 
branches. We were all united in 
one deep bond of love—all of us— 
babies and grandparents, soldiers 
and marines, factory workers and 
teachers, cabbies and stevedores, 
miners, and clerks in department 
stores. These people didn’t have to 
be there in the chapel; the prayer 
included them all. 


Eevee THEN on, I never felt the 
same again about people. And I 
have never lost that thrilling sense 
of the stupendous dignity of every 
human personality. I feel it in 
everyone whose road crosses mine. 
And I thank God they are legion. 
They are, most of all, the college 
girls whom I have been teaching 
and who have trusted me with their 
problems. They are the girl whose 
parents are divorced, the one who 
has no family, the girl whose fa- 
ther is an alcoholic, the one who is 
ecstatically (or miserably) in love 
for the first time, the one who has 
great dreams and unheard-of vi- 
sions, and the one whose feet are 
solidly on the ground. 

Besides the college girls, there 
have been so many other personali- 
ties whom I have known well and 
admired greatly. Among them are 
Margaret, who has been seventeen 
years in bed with arthritis; Rosie, 
a cancer patient in a private clinic, 
who will never get well; an old 
farmer at St. Mary’s Hospital with 
both legs amputated; the under- 
nourished little Negro children 
whom I prepare for first Holy 
Communion at my Sunday mission; 
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the veterans (aged nineteen to 
forty-five) to whom I taught fresh- 
man composition last year under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

If I had not entered the convent, 
I might still have had many of these 
people as friends. But how differ- 
ent now! A student, for example, 
is no longer merely a person to be 
taught, helped, and advised. She is 
one possessing the priceless treas- 
ure of a human soul united to my 
human soul in the love of Christ. 
That is what makes all the differ- 
ence. That is why I am a nun. 


I REALIZED from the start that liv- 
ing the life of Christ in union with 
all good people is not an easy mat- 
ter. It takes strength, courage, and 
nourishment—and that I find in 
the central fact of my life, the daily 
Mass. Every day, in the light and 
sweetness of early morning, I hurry 
to the chapel with the rest of the Sis- 
ters to take part in the greatest mys- 
tery since the dawn of the world. 
We, human as we are, offer up with 
the priest the infinite Christ to His 
heavenly Father. And then—mira- 
cle of miracles—He comes into our 
hearts and makes us other Christs. 
He lives in us! 

If you are looking for wonders, 
you can keep your split atoms, and 
guided missiles, and radar. I’ll take 
the secret of the love of God for 
man in the gift of Himself. I’ll take 
the mystery of His choosing to live 
in me (with all my faults) as ina 
temple. I'll take the tremendous 
truth of His union with me, closer 
than the union of heat and metal 
in red-hot steel. Ill take the joy 
of bearing the love of this union, 
like another Christ, to other souls. 


Non-carnosse writers sing of the 
liturgical beauty of the ceremonies 
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of the Mass. And they are very 
right. They have called the Mass 
one of the greatest of dramas. This 
is inaccurate. For the drama is a 
representation of action, but the 
Mass, each time it is offered, is a 
living sacrifice. The beauty of the 
ceremony is only the spice, the per- 
fume. As the calendar of months 
rotates, the life of Christ is re- 
newed in all its power, in the Mass. 

I shall never forget my first 
Christmas Mass in the convent. | 
went to my cell at about eight 
o'clock in the evening, and was 
roused shortly before midnight by 
the voices of the nuns’ choir as they 
passed through the convent corri- 
dors singing the Adeste Fideles. | 
dressed quickly and hurried to the 
chapel. The stirring Midnight Mass 
was not the musty remembrance of 
some vague event of nineteen hun- 
dred and forty years ago. It was 
the breath-taking miracle of the new 
birth of the Infant Jesus in my 
heart—and in the hearts of rulers 
and bootblacks, Negroes and whites, 
doctors and peddlers, Russians and 
Americans. It was the continual 
Mass, the never-ending union of 
Christ with us all. It was the rea- 
son why I had become a nun. It 
was the reason for the three vows 
of religion. 


Ix THE LONG run, it is the vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience 
that distinguish the nun essentially 
from the lay apostle. The vows are 
the stumbling blocks to many an 
honest person’s understanding of 
the nun. 

First, there is the vow of pov- 
erty. By it the nun gives up volun- 
tarily the “use and usufruct” of all 
her possessions. This doesn’t mean 
that she suddenly loses all natural 
desire for owning things. As a baby, 
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one of the first things I learned to 
do was to hold my little red wagon 
tight and say, “It’s mine!” Some 
of the brightest days of my child- 
hood centered around that same ex- 
pression. There were the red dress 
with the pongee panels, the gold 
watch, the Parker pen and pencil 
set at graduation, the ten-pound 
note from my cousin across the sea. 
They all brought me joy because 
they were all “mine.” Finally there 
was my Mother’s wedding ring, 
given to me on her deathbed—to me, 
of all the family, with the request 
that I wear it. The night I entered 
the convent I took it from my fin- 
ger and gave it to my Father. It 
has always been, in my mind, the 
perfect symbol of my vow of pov- 
erty. It meant giving up the thing 
I treasured most, of all material 
things. From then on, I was free, 
free of all encumbrances, free to 
belong to God. This was what 
made the vow a positive, and not a 
negative, offering. 


T we SECOND stumbling block is the 
vow of obedience. Of all things dear 
to the heart of man, probably the 
thing he is least willing to relin- 
quish is “his own way.” The nun 
promises freely to submit her own 
will to that of her Superior. For a 


stubborn individual like myself, 
this was at first a difficult under- 
taking. Yet my common sense told 
me that the only thing which would 
ever stand in the way of my achiev- 
ing a spiritual goal was that same 
stubborn will. 

Whatever the influences. of 
heredity and environment, success 
before God depends on motive, not 
on accomplishment. And man’s 
will dictates his motives. To some, 
submission of will seems a craven 
thing. It is “making a doormat of 
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oneself.” Yet, when Christ became 
obedient to the Roman soldiers and 
to Pilate in order to redeem the hu- 
man race which He loved so well, 
His submission was not cowardice, 
but heroism. And when a nun free- 
ly submits her will to God’s repre- 
sentative for the love of God, her 
motive elevates her act to the per- 
fection of the religious life. Now 
God can fulfill His will in her. This 
reasoning, I understand perfectly, 
is premised on a faith which sees 
through death. If an individual has 
not the latter, he has little to hope 
for. 


FF masty, there is the vow of chas- 
tity. By this vow a nun gives up 
one of the dearest treasures of a 
woman’s heart—her own children 
and the love and companionship of 
marriage. This is the most diffi- 
cult vow for some of my friends to 
understand. “You don’t live a nor- 
mal life,” they say. “It’s an unnat- 
ural life.” This is the problem 
whose answer is clearest to the nun 
and most difficult to make clear to 
someone else. Why? Because in 
this case experience is the only 
teacher. The nun gives up her own 
children, yes, but between herself 
and her spiritual children there is 
a closer bond than any natural tie. 
Who can know the joy of bringing 
a human soul to God? 

When Monica wept for the sins 
of her son, Augustine, “more bit- 
terly than mothers weep for the 
bodily deaths of their children,” 
she was sincere. Monica’s spiritual 
motherhood was a stronger, deeper 
thing than her natural motherhood. 
Monica was a saint. To the soul 
who is granted spiritual parenthood 
comes a consummation of joy im- 
measurable. This does not mean 
that a nun underestimates what 
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she has lost in giving up her own 
children. It means that she has 
found a pearl of greater price, and 
has freely sold all that she has to 
possess it. 


Ase what of the sacrifice of the 
love and companionship of mar- 
riage? There are things under 
heaven that one either knows with 
no explanation or cannot know at 
all. This is one of them: the per- 
fect Lover is “He Whom the angels 
adore, before Whom the sun and 
moon stand in wonder.” The hap- 
piness of a nun’s union with her 
Loved One is known to a great ex- 
tent even here on earth. Speak of 
sublimation, of frustration, to a nun 
and she will smile. She knows. 


T us PRACTICE of the three vows 
does not imply that nuns are so 
naive as to consider themselves 
more perfect individuals than the 
rest of mankind. Quite the con- 
trary. The nuns with whom I live 
have anything but an exalted opin- 
ion of themselves. That is why 
many of them are so charming. 
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Nor do they believe that the rest of 
womankind should join them. They 
do believe—and they smile when 
they say it—that they have perhaps 
shown better taste in the choice of 
a lover than most women. They 
know, finally, that they have an 
ideal which will one day become a 
reality. They are happy, happier 
than most people on earth, but earth 
is not their home. They are so- 
journers who have left father and 
mother, brother and sister, house 
and lands, for the sake of their 
Love. 


S ixrzen HUNDRED years ago St. 
Augustine wrote the little motto in 
my ring, “Do with me as Thou 
wilt.” And he added, “because I 
know that Thou dost love me.” 
Augustine found happiness by liv- 
ing this principle in the darkness 
of a world overrun by barbarian 
hordes; I have found happiness by 
living this principle in the darkness 
of a world overrun by the idols of 
materialism, power, and _ intellec- 
tual pride. Across the centuries I 
thank Augustine. 


N OVELISTS are apt to be novices about nuns. 
The Universe, September 3, 1948. 





James Clarence Mangan: 


A Story of Triumph 


By M. WHITCOMB HEss 


“[Jis was the most dazzling light 
in the constellation of genius 
which flashed over Ireland during 
the period between 1830 and 1850,” 
states his biographer, D. J. O’Dono- 
ghue, and with cause. One of his 
early editors, John Mitchell (the 
Poems, 1859), says of the poet 
(prized, as he found him with all 
the cultivated Irish he knew, “above 
all the poets that their island of 
song ever nursed”) that Clarence 
Mangan was “not only an Irishman 
—not only an Irish Papist, not only 
an Irish Papist rebel, but through- 
out his whole literary life he never 
deigned to attorn to English criti- 
cism, never published a line in any 
English periodical, or through any 
English bookseller, and never 
seemed to be aware that there was 
an English public to please.” In 
this last regard as in others we find 
his Irish contemporary, Thomas 
Moore, his diametric opposite. 

Yet, just as Moore had been, 
Mangan was the son of a Dublin 
grocer, and was to become a great 
poet; and both of them were to 
make the world aware of the beauty 





This month we celebrate the centenary of 
Mangan, who may have influenced Poe, but 
whose life ended not in gloom but in glory. 





of Irish songs. The two poets, 
nevertheless, represent, as it has 
been said more than once, the two 
extremes of the Irish character, its 
brightness and its gloom. On the 
one hand we have the gay diner- 
out and famed littérateur, the man 
of London and the world; and on 
the other hand, a solitary wraith- 
like figure creeping from Dublin 
hovel to taproom, undernourished, 
poor, old before his time. 

One reason for Mangan’s poverty 
was that his intense shyness and 
humility could not demand of such 
arbiters of his fortunes as the edi- 
tor of the Dublin University Maga- 
zine, for instance, what his ability 
actually earned. For James Mc- 
Glashan, shrewd Scot that he was, 
got Clarence’s services, services that 
helped make his magazine famous 
in Ireland, England, and America, 
at prices consistently and absurdly 
low. But McGlashan’s paper had 
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been the first to pay him anything 
at all for his writings. 


Busnes the Irish translations for 
which he is largely known, he put 
into English much German poetry, 
from that of his favorite poet, Schil- 
ler, to the “Selber” he invented for 
his “Twenty Golden Years Ago.” 
But even in his other poems, with 
bona fide originals, the poet is still 
strictly selber, as this cry from 
Mangan’s heart in his translation 
of Riickert’s “Gone in the Wind” 
shows: 


“Pity, thou, reader! the madness of 
poor Humankind, 

Raving of Knowledge—and Satan 
so busy to blind!” 


Again and again, we find the very 
Kierkegaardian notion in his poems 
that 


“Knowledge and truth 
Are but golden gates to the Temple 
of Sorrow,” 


Or, he refers to 


“That intolerable word 

Which, inly searching, pierceth 
like a sword 

The breast, whose wounds hence- 
forward know no healing.” 


One of the stanzas in the Riickert 
work referred to, which is not in- 
cluded in the version given in 1000 
Years of Irish Poetry, should be 
known to all who wish to under- 
stand the poet as essentially a man 
of faith who actually despaired 
only of mankind’s pseudo-knowl- 
edge. It reads: 


“Mortal! be careful wherewith thy 
best hopes are entwined; 
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Woe to the miners for Truth— 
where the Lampless have mined! 

Woe to the seekers on Earth for 
what none ever find! 

They and their trust shall be scat- 
tered like leaves on the wind.” 


Bor THAT the poet did not recog- 
nize the fact that, besides the 
Lampless whose mining for Truth 
he knew only too well, there is a 
true philosophy to be known as a 
lamp to the feet of the metaphys- 
ical intellectual, remains a melan- 
choly loss both to him and the 
world. If he had known St. Thomas 
as he knew Kant, Swedenborg and 
other Germanic writers, some of 
his “hypochondriasis” would have 
gone. The man who “had tears for 
all souls in trouble” had himself a 
trouble intellectually that even free- 
dom’s “healthier, holier clime” 


“By the daedal Amazon 
And the glorious Ohio,” 


of whose beauty he used to dream, 
could not have cured. Yet here too 
we are to see Mangan finally tri- 
umphing in the surety of his Catho- 
lic faith. None can doubt that he 
overcame every added attempt of 
Satan to blind him, even as he cried 
out for faith against man’s reason 
instead of with it. In his own reac- 
tion to German philosophy, he is 
Kierkegaard turned poet. He was 
like the Danish mystic too, in that 
an early unhappy love affair turned 
him still more to loneliness and 
brooding melancholy; but he is 
most unlike the Dane (who was al- 
most his exact contemporary, inci- 
dentally) in being all his life 
desperately poor; Kierkegaard’s fa- 
ther, at least, left him a compe- 
tency and a large one, whereas poor 
Mangan was early, as he said, so 
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“... spent with toil, dreeing death 
for others... 
His mind grew dim.” 


Yet he was not to forget at any 
time that Faith can “wing the mind 
to heaven, its goal,” as he wrote in 
a poem in 1840, and his mind was 
indeed winged by it, no matter how 
heavy its dimness and its woe. 


Non pip he ever lose his essential 
gaiety of heart. When Gavan Duffy, 
for example, began editing the Na- 
tion in 1842 he put Mangan’s name 
on its staff as a known wit; and the 
poet in turn told the aims of the 
paper: 


“We announce a new era—be this 
our first news— 

When the self-grinding landlords 
shall shake in their shoes... .” 


But that everflowing wit aside, 
no one can read much of Mangan 
without realizing how vast his learn- 
ing was. Though he had no univer- 
sity degree as Moore did, he had 
been most fortunate in having his 
early schooling under the Jesuits 
of Saul’s Court, finishing at Court- 
ney’s Academy, Derby Square; and 
it was Father Graham who ground- 
ed him in Italian, Latin and French. 
His knowledge of German, in which 
he became so proficient that he 
could give private lessons, accom- 
panied his studies in the Romance 
languages. 

He read, read, read; and his 
golden hair, which with his intense- 
ly blue eyes had given him the look 
of Gregory’s “not Angels but An- 
gels,” had turned so gray before 
he was thirty that he wore a wig 
to hide it. Always impatient of the 
commonplace, chronically ill, Clar- 
ence felt melancholy overcast his 
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spirit from boyhood. Against his 
temptation to scrupulosity, he 
wrote later, only one of the several 
priests he consulted in early man- 
hood told him to pray—without 
adding the other advice, that of 
mingling in gay society. But where 
and how? His only mingling was 
by the printed page, and he wrote of 


“an undeparting woe 


Beheld by none and shared with 
none.” 


F son THE Chancery Lane hovel 
where he saw his mother whom he 
loved trying to keep house in the 
wretched den which consisted of 
two rooms, one over the other, win- 
dowless, doorless (except for a hole 
in the broken wall), he used to 
wander in the fields around Dub- 
lin crying to God for help, “De pro- 
fundis clamavi.” And the terrible 
early period was to pass; for though 
he felt then that heaven’s gates were 
barred against him, yet always, as 
Crashaw had known, “the eager 
Heavens devise ways” of peace- 
bringing. For he found his cares 
at least partly lost as he groaned to 
God “among the fields above the 
sea.” 

When Louise Guiney wrote her 
lovely lines, “Out in the Fields with 
God,” she was perhaps thinking of 
this incident in the life of the Irish 
poet she admired so greatly and 
whose story had filled her with a 
kind of holy pity. Of his death, 
Miss Guiney once wrote that by it 
Mangan was “freed, abroad on for- 
tunate wings for the first time, and 
for eternity.” 

He had been physically ailing 
from early youth; and to be able to 
work in his pain-filled young days 
he had started taking opium, a 
habit he was to break, or rather to 
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replace, by distraught drinking. 
Though he fought against the drink- 
ing with all the strength of his sick 
body the habit persisted to the last. 

In a serio-comic piece written in 
1833 he saw himself by a terrible 
foresight, “driven like Ahasuerus, 
the wanderer, from post to pillar, 
seeking refuge now in a cavern, 
and now in a pot-house, and find- 
ing rest nowhere, a_ houseless 
wretch, a spectacle to society, and 
a melancholy memorial to after 
ages.” But he did not dream of the 
future fame, either in Ireland or 
the world, for himself, “The Only, 
the Lonely, the Earth’s Companion- 
less One.” 


Mooerx CRITICISM acclaims Man- 
gan as foremost among all Irish 
poets in his English translations 
from the Gaelic; his contemporary 
and early editor, Mitchel, had lik- 
ened his own history to that of his 
nation, saying: “the very soul of his 
melody is that plaintive and pas- 
sionate yearning which breathes 
and throbs through all the music 
' of Ireland.” The passion and charm 
of the old Irish poems sang in his 
blood. His “Kathleen Ny Houla- 
han,” shows how exquisite and sure 
were his powers to convey that 
singing. “The Woman of Three 
Cows,” most literal of his transla- 
tions is still, of course, his own 
poem too. 

In his last years, from no mat- 
ter what pain and squalor, he re- 
corded blinding glimpses of what 
A. E. calls “the Many Colored Land” 
of the Gaelic imagination. His “Vi- 
sion of Connaught in the Thirteenth 
Century” printed in 1846 in the 
Nation is a magistral work. O’Curry 
and O’Donovan may have done the 
literal translations for him but the 
soul of the songs is Mangan’s. 
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He left German translating al- 
most wholly after 1846; but the 
only book he owned at the last and 
which was found on his deathbed 
was a worn volume of German po- 
etry. In 1845 McGlashan had print- 
ed his Germania Anthologia, the 
one book of poems published dur- 
ing Mangan’s life. Though it sold 
well little was brought the author, 
then, as he had been for years, the 
caretaker of his sick brother, last of 
his father’s family which he had 
helped support from the age of 
fifteen. 


Dvame THESE last years of his life 
the Nation printed a large number 
of Irish translations, among them 
“Dark Rosaleen.” So also did the 
Irish Catholic Magazine whose edi- 
tor, Charles Meehan, proved so 
stanch a friend of the poet in the 
final months of his growing phys- 
ical debilitation. Of Father Mee- 
han, Mangan once wrote: “He is a 
genuine human being, not a mere 
make-believe,” in a glowing tribute 
suggesting Browning’s later lines 
to a greatly loved person: “What 
is she? Her human self—no lower 
word will serve.” In a poem for the 
Irish Penny Journal, apostrophiz- 
ing the First Cause, he had said: 


“Oh! from that sphere unrecog- 

nized by our 

Slow souls, look down upon a 
world which, hoary 

In evil and in error though it be, 

Retains even yet some trace of 
that primeval 

Beauty that bloomed upon its brow 
ere Evil 

And Error wiled it from Thy Love 
and Thee” 


It was beauty of the human be- 
ing as God made him that Mangan 
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saw in Father Meehan, brusquely 
matter-of-fact as the priest always 
was with him; and Father Meehan, 
in turn, took the stooped, shy, un- 
complaining poet under his special 
protection, seeking him out through 
the dreary, homeless ways of his 
last years from haylofts to various 
poor lodgings, and always welcom- 
ing him at his rectory. 

O’Donoghue assures us that even 
in his deepest, most abysmal misery 
and despair and suffering, he never 
lost his faith. Had he not early 
“fled for shelter to God 


Who mated his soul with song”? 


It would seem that another than 
“Dark Rosaleen”—or perhaps he 
was thinking of the Blessed Mother 
as much as of Ireland—had indeed 
given him “a second life, a soul 
anew,” as he sang: 


“Over dews, over sands, 

Will I fly for your weal: 
Your holy delicate white hands 
Shall girdle me with steel.” 


In FATHER MEEHAN’S account of 
the poet we read of the frequency 
of his assistance at Holy Mass. 
And even in those last months of 
almost indescribable wretchedness 
preceding his death by cholera he 
kept the nobility of spirit Sir Fred- 
erick Burton caught in his portrait 
of him as he lay dead. Father Mee- 
han had heard the last confession 
of the man whose life he testified 
to as one of inner purity; and Man- 
gan’s dying words had been, “O, 
Mary, Queen of Mercy,” a smile 
brightening his wasted countenance 
as he spoke. 

James Price, his friend for twenty 
years, wrote then that “those who 
remember Clarence Mangan of late 
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could have no idea of how beauti- 
ful, yes, absolutely beautiful he 
looked in death. No physical pain 
nor mental anguish left a trace on 
his intellectual face.” The date was 
June 20, 1849, less than two months 
after Mangan’s forty-sixth birthday. 

The man whose name became a 
fireside proverb in his own land 
was born just six years before 
Edgar Allan Poe with whose strange 
wild genius his own is usually com- 
pared. However, in noting resem- 
blances between the American and 
the Irish poet it must be remem- 
bered that the latter has the advan- 
tage of priority; and Poe is be- 
lieved to have known Mangan, and 
to have been early influenced by 
him, in pirated editions of the Uni- 
versity Magazine, then widely read 
in the United States. Both the muse 
of Richmond and of Dublin died 
the same year; and Father John B. 
Tabb’s moving sonnet to Poe which 
begins 


“Sad spirit, swathed in brief mor- 
tality, 

Of Fate and fervid fantasies the 
prey,” 


is here applicable to Mangan too. 
But though that Fate, as his auto- 
biographical cry, “The Nameless 
One,” tells us, had made of his boy- 
hood “one drear night-hour,” and 
his manhood little less dark and 
lone, his “fervid fantasies” are also 
a result of German Weltschmerz. 
For a lifelong devotion to German 
poetry and philosophy could not 
have helped but veil and darken to 
some extent the bright spirit of the 
master of singing English meters. 
The secret in part, at least, of his 
inability to cope with the demon of 
inner loneliness is to be found in 
his preoccupation with the cloud- 
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land of German metaphysics; for 
the gloom consequent on Kant’s 
undercutting of man’s reason, and 
Hegel’s undercutting of man’s faith, 
spread generally over European 
belles-lettres in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


Bor CLARENCE MANGAN’S spirit 
was, after all, irrepressible. And 
he who belongs to the Erin of Song 
is also a worthy son of the Erin 
of Faith, in his final victory over 
evil and error which so nearly de- 
stroyed him. “Call no man happy 
till you know the nature of his 
death,” we are told that Solon said 
to King Croesus. So far, then, from 
viewing Mangan’s whole life as one 
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of “unmitigated gloom” or a “rec- 
ord of despair,” as it has been de- 
scribed, we see in the nature of his 
death—by the light of that smile 
on his dying lips as he invoked the 
Mother of Mercy—a reason for call- 
ing it (and with stark understate- 
ment) a story of triumph. In his 
life too, though with St. Paul he 
knew what it was to die daily, he 
rose again in faith; and his answer 
to the problem of suffering remains 
in a couplet from “Gone in the 
Wind”: 


“Who is the Fortunate? He who in 
anguish hath pined! 
He shall rejoice when his relics 
are dust in the wind.” 


Old Adventurer 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


H: had a sharp ear for a siren’s song 
(Or perhaps all songs were siren’s songs to him). 
No spot of earth or water held him long, 


He followed every call however dim. 

It did not matter to him if it came 

From sweet white throats, strange lands or lure of gold: 
Any new venture claimed him with a claim 

That canceled out the prior and the old. 


He blew like tumbleweed the bold wind’s ways, 

But when his step slowed and his shoulders bowed, 
He turned the downhill corner of his days 

And songs ceased; silence sealed him like a shroud. 


Now only one more song wakes like a cry 
And he cannot wait to find it in the sky. 





God Behind the Iron Curtain 


By A. MICHAEL PISCATELLA 


RACED back to my quarters the 

minute my watch was over. The 
Russian pilot was still aboard as 
we continued our way through the 
channel into the open sea. I could 
feel the ground swells. I could 
sense the tanker’s getting ready for 
a real pitching and tossing once we 
hit the ice field further out. I could 
hear the crunching of the ice in the 
channel. I secured the blackout 
screen to stop its rattling, that I 
might hear the footsteps of any- 
body who came into the passage- 
way. 

Alone, I fell back on the bunk— 
wearily—and picked up the pack- 
age. A letter fell back to the deck. 
I picked this up slowly and opened 
it. 

“I knew,” it said, “that some day 
you would leave Russia. For many 
months I wanted to give you this 
gift. It was my father’s great 
Ps 

The grinding noise of the hatch 
opening at the end of the passage- 
way brought me to my feet. I could 
hear the shuffling feet and the 
voices of several people filing into 
the passageway as I searched fran- 
tically for a place in which to hide 
the package. 

The voices were getting louder 
and louder as they neared my quar- 


ters. In desperation, I threw the 
package under my locker and dived 
back into my bunk, waiting tensely 
for the handle of my door to turn. I 
shuddered, thinking one of them 
might be the pilot. I waited for sev- 
eral minutes, not daring to move a 
muscle; and finally the voices grew 
fainter. I waited for my heart to 
stop pounding, then fished out the 
package from under the locker. I 
stared at the bundle with the letter 
still attached to it. It was a large, 
ungainly looking thing, wrapped in 
an old Russian newspaper, and as 
I stared, my thoughts drifted back 
to the first day we landed on Rus- 
sian soil. 


Tu sNow fell wet and heavy as 
we arrived in the harbor of Arch- 
angel. We had been at sea for a 
little less than fifty days, we had 
run the U-boat gantlet, we had lost 
several ships,.and we knew that 
we'd have to face it all over again 
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on the way back. But we went 
ashore like so many kids bursting 
out of classroom when the bell 
rings. We had never before set foot 
on Russian soil. 

And we all met Luba, who spoke 
English; and we all looked very 
grave on being told that Luba was 
there to serve us, to be our hostess, 
as it were, as well as our inter- 
preter; and we all came to know in 
the end, that Luba was really an 
agent of the secret police—one of 
those pretty girls who are said to 
smile as they empty their revolvers 
into the heads of men marked off 
for liquidation by the Communist 
Party executive. Luba may never 
have carried out an execution her- 
self; but she was clearly on the 
way up to such an assignment and 
it was quite obvious from the first 
that she was out to earn the confi- 
dence of her superiors. 

Luba, no doubt, filed us away 
one by one, with all our little jab- 
berings and mouthings, in the dos- 
siers of the police. And that first 
night ashore we also saw Tanya 
for the first time. Not all of us 
really met her, but nobody could 
miss seeing her. She was a waitress 
at the Intourist, a blonde, blue-eyed 
girl of nineteen or so, big as these 
North Russians usually are. 

She took our orders and depart- 
ed hurriedly. During the evening, 
Luba spoke of dances, socials, cine- 
mas, concerts, operettas and, though 
only a few had been formally in- 
troduced to her, it was only a mat- 
ter of minutes before Tanya was 
overwhelmed with invitations to all 
these functions. But to all pro- 
posals, Tanya shook her head in 
refusal. The other waitresses gave 
the eager Yanks the same treat- 
ment. 

Things were pretty much the 
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same with the Americans for sev- 
eral days. A cold wave seemed to 
hit the place whenever we were 
around. Nobody spoke to us or 
seemed to care for our company. 
An occasional Russian approached 
us to buy cigarettes or candy, but 
other than that, they left us pretty 
much alone. The waitresses con- 
tinued to ignore us. Even the live- 
ly chatter of Luba was disinterest- 
ed. She was sitting at our table this 
night, listening to all we said 
among ourselves, but never ventur- 
ing a remark on her own account, 
and—it seemed—evading our ques- 
tions. 


I; was late in the evening. The In- 
tourist was closing. One of our boys 
said tomorrow would be Sunday. 
With a snicker, he asked if anyone 
knew where the nearest Catholic 
Church was. 

“About three hundred miles west 
of here,” said one. 

“Where’s that?” he asked. 

“Finland,” said the first. 

Maybe it was the vodka. But I 
didn’t care what they were saying. 
I was watching Luba. I could see 
the color mount in her cheeks; I 
could see her eyes narrow into pin- 
points of fire. I held my breath. I 
knew that Luba wouldn’t let this 
pass. 

“When you superstitious fools go 
to Finland to worship idols, please 
say a prayer for your safe depar- 
ture home,” she said mockingly, 
“and don’t forget to give the priest 
some of your dollars. Otherwise 
he’ll put a curse on you.” 

“Perhaps we'd better say a prayer 
for the two Russian divisions on 
the Finnish front,” I said. “After 
all forty thousand atheists can’t 
stave off a few hundred supersti- 
tious fools forever.” 
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“You Americans are big jokers, 
aren’t you?” Luba retorted. “The 
Catholic Church along with five or 
six capitalists run your country. 
They are the cause of this war. 
Why don’t you put a stop to this 
Catholic Church that makes serfs 
of humanity?” 

Maybe it was the vodka. Or 
maybe it was just the natural be- 
havior of a kid who had gone all 
his life to parochial schools and had 
a big sister in the convent. Which- 
ever it was, I was on my feet glar- 
ing down at Luba. I could hear the 
rattling of chairs, as some of the 
others rose. Luba remained seated, 
staring at me. I said nothing for a 
few moments; then, to my own sur- 
prise, quietly and calmly the words 
came out. 

“The American way of life suits 
me. We’re not interested in your 
arguments. As for your remarks 
against the Catholic Church, well, 
Iam a Catholic.” 

I uttered those last four words 
with a force and vigor that was, I 
suppose, better suited to my emo- 
tions than to the precise needs of 
the situation. I remember how 
quiet the place became. I remem- 
ber the stares from tables far 
across the room. And, above all, I 
remember Tanya. Tanya, all the 
time I spoke, was clearing the table. 
Suddenly she looked up. Then she 
lowered her eyes and returned to 
her work. 


a English was bad; my 
Russian even worse. In the begin- 
ning it sometimes took us an eve- 
ning to convey a thought to one 
another. But as one day wore into 
another, we made progress, each 
of us using the other’s language for 
practice. We went to plays, con- 
certs, cinemas and dances with the 
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usual gaiety of a young couple. 
We chatted freely and happily about 
world affairs and compared the 
customs of our countries. We dis- 
cussed books, politics, religion and 
much to my distress, she put me to 
shame on most of these subjects. 

Our interests and ideas on life did 
not seem to differ despite the con- 
flicting governments of our coun- 
tries, and although Tanya never 
explained the reason behind the 
note she placed on my table several 
days after my outburst at the In- 
tourist, I was content with her in- 
terest in me. I noticed the change 
in Tanya’s treatment of Americans. 
She’d smile and joke with us when 
she waited on our tables although 
the other waitresses still ignored 
us as in the beginning. And I no- 
ticed that Luba’s eyes followed 
Tanya when she approached our 
tables. Several times I overheard 
them arguing, but they spoke so 
rapidly that I couldn’t understand 
them. 


I MENTIONED this later to Tanya, 
but she shrugged her shoulders, as- 
suring me that it was a personal 
quarrel and nothing more. But I 
suspected it was something more 
when Luba led a group of NKVD 
agents into my room at the In- 
tourist in the early hours of the 
morning. 

“We're looking for black market 
goods,” she had said, but I learned 
that my room was the only one 
searched that morning. Shortly 
after that I found the eyes of the 
NKVD everywhere. Tanya and I 
were walking back to the Intourist 
from a dance held at the Interna- 
tional Club. There was a group of 
Americans walking in front of us 
and some English sailors behind us. 
We were being approached from 
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the opposite side of the street by 
two Russians in civilian clothes, 
and as they neared us, I could feel 
Tanya’s arm closing tightly against 
mine. I looked at her. She said 
nothing, her eyes looking straight 
ahead at the Americans. Then I 
heard them. 

“Documents please,” one asked. 

“I’m an American,” I said, “why 
do you want my documents?” 

“Please Tony, show them your 
papers,” Tanya said pleadingly. 

I looked at her. Her eyes showed 
fear and her face paled as her arm 
locked even tighter in mine. I pro- 
duced my identification without 
another moment’s hesitation and 
watched the agents carefully as 
they passed the card from one to 
the other. They said nothing when 
they returned the card and we 
walked up the street in silence. 
Once in front of the Intourist, Tanya 
breathed a sigh of relief. She pulled 
me into the shadow of the doorway. 

“Tanya, what do these people 
want from me?” I asked. “I’m just 
an American sailor. I’m not a Ger- 
man spy.” 

“They don’t want anything from 
you Tony, they want it from me,” 
she said. 

I didn’t answer, my eyes looking 
around for signs of agents. 

“It’s not easy to understand,” 
she said. “But I think it is better 
that I tell you now. I am a Cath- 
olic. My father was sent to prison 
because he was a Catholic. He died 
there last winter. They said he 
did something against the Soviet 
Union.” 


Ons EVENING I was watching the 
sunset from the fantail of the 
tanker and my thoughts were of 
Tanya and the operetta we were 


going to attend that night. The 
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sunset in the Arctic circle is differ- 
ent from any I’ve ever seen. The 
sun lies on the horizon, then dis- 
appears but the daylight remains 
undiminished as though some huge 
invisible fluorescent light had sud- 
denly been turned on. This evening 
my eyes were on the horizon for 
some time, when suddenly I felt that 
I was no longer alone. I didn’t turn 
around. Then I heard a voice: 

“Beautiful, isn’t it?” I turned 
abruptly and grinned, “Yes.” I was 
speaking to the pilot. 

“IT have been watching you for 
several weeks,” he said suddenly 
very serious. I didn’t answer him, 
but my face showed bewilderment, 
and I waited for him to go on. 

“IT am a member of an organiza- 
tion that is interested in your con- 
duct with a girl from the Intourist,” 
he continued, staring at me. “Leave 
the girl alone. So far you’ve done 
no harm, but do as I say.” 

“Why?” I asked, registering sur- 
prise. 

“You will cause trouble if you 
don’t,” he answered. 

“But I’m an... .” I checked my- 
self in time. I almost started to say 
that I was an American, not re- 
membering that Tanya wasn’t. | 
waited for him to go on, but he 
turned and walked away, leaving 
me worried and more bewildered 
than ever. 


I WENT ashore that night, my mind 
made up to stop seeing Tanya for 
her own safety, and as I plodded 
through the soft snow, I remem- 
bered how I’d thought the pilot to 
be a friend of mine. I remembered 
the lessons in Russian he had given 
me; and during some of those ses- 
sions how I’d told him about Tanya. 
Of all the people to betray her to 
the NKVD, it was I who did it un- 
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knowingly. I’d even told him about 
the note she placed on my table 
after the Luba quarrel. The note, 
an invitation to a cinema that was 
the beginning of my friendship with 
Tanya. I remembered that first 
date with Tanya and the stares of 
the other Russians as we came down 
the aisle to take our seats. I re- 
membered how she ignored them to 
chat gayly in broken English with 
me. 

I entered the Intourist and took 
my place at a table in the corner 
near a loud-speaker blaring with 
music. I looked around for Tanya. 
I didn’t see her anywhere. I caught 
sight of Luba at another table. She 
saw me and came over. I motioned 
for her to be seated. 

“Looking for Tanya?” she asked. 

“Not particularly,” I answered. 
“How are things with you?” 

“Tanya doesn’t work here any 
more,” she said ignoring my ques- 
tion. 

“Doesn’t work here any more?” 
lasked. “Where is she?” 

“T don’t know,” she said and rose 
to leave. 

“Wait,” I pleaded. 

But she didn’t wait. She left to 
join a group at another table. I 
rose in desperation, then suddenly 
I realized that I didn’t know where 
Tanya lived. Whenever I’d seen 
her, at her insistence I’d leave her 
in front of the Intourist. I sat down 
again and waited for a waitress. I 
noticed that Luba glanced over at 
me from time to time. When the 
waitress approached my table, Luba 
stood up and stared at us. I asked 
for Tanya’s address, my eyes on 
Luba. The waitress turned around, 
looked at Luba, then faced me say- 
ing nothing. I asked her again. 
Still no answer. In disgust, I got 
up and left without ordering any- 
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thing. I walked the streets slowly, 
kicking up the snow as I thought 
about Tanya and how I could find 
her. I didn’t reach a decision, so I 
returned to the ship and spent the 
night tossing and turning. 


I was ashore bright and early the 
next day, intent upon roaming the 
streets of the city until I found her, 
if it took months. After the first 
week, I was sure it would take 
months, but I kept up the relentless 
search. Two weeks after the quest 
began, I was walking slowly through 
the park near the Bolshoi theater. 
It was in the late afternoon. It was 
snowing lightly. I carefully picked 
out each step as I made my way, 
the words of the pilot ringing in my 
ears. 

“Leave the girl alone,” he had 
said. “So far you’ve done no harm, 
but do as I say.” 

When I neared the end of the 
park, I thought I heard someone 
calling me. I turned abruptly, but 
I didn’t see anyone behind me. 

“Over here,” someone said. I 
looked to my right and saw the 
owner of the voice. It was a friend 
of Tanya’s from the Intourist, a 
waitress also. I walked over to her 
hurriedly. She handed me a slip of 
paper, saying nothing. I started to 
say something, but she shook her 
head warningly, then turned and 
left. I walked in the opposite direc- 
tion nonchalantly, my hand clutch- 
ing the note. Once clear of the park, 
I looked around to see if I were 
being followed. I opened the note 
carefully and stared down at an ad- 
dress with no name. 


T ADDRESS brought me to a low 
apartment house about a mile from 


the center of Archangel. Before 
rapping on the door, I breathed a 
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prayer that Tanya would be inside. 
I rapped on the door slowly. The 
door opened almost immediately to 
reveal Tanya, surprised, and at the 
same time, glad. She invited me to 
come in. 

I stepped past her into a one- 
room apartment mostly furnished 
with beds. A potbellied stove stood 
in one corner and next to it, a table 
with four chairs. Tanya wasn’t 
alone in the room. 

Her brother, younger sister and 
stepmother were there. She ner- 
vously introduced me to her family, 
then nudged me into a chair. The 
stepmother placed a samovar on 
the table and Tanya evasively went 
in search of cups. I watched her 
for several minutes in silence. She 
looked the picture of dejection. 

After the tea, I tried to bring up 
her dismissal from the Intourist, 
but she warned me to speak English. 
I avoided her eyes as I told her 
about the pilot aboard ship and 
what he had said. I told her of the 
two weeks of searching the streets 
of the city looking for her. I told 
her it would be better if we didn’t 
see each other. She didn’t answer 
for several moments. I looked up 
to see her smiling, her eyes follow- 
ing me. 


‘6 

I GLAD you worry about me,” 
she said still smiling, “but nothing 
will happen as long as you’re here. 
They have already punished me by 
having me dismissed from the In- 
tourist, and if I’m lucky, my sweet- 
heart will be back from the front. 
We will be married. Then they will 
leave me alone.” 

That last bit of news was, I sup- 
pose, the most surprising I’d heard 
in my stay in the Soviet Union, but, 
although she had never before men- 
tioned her boy friend, I guess I al- 


ways knew there was someone who 
was extra special in her life. I was 
glad. Glad for her and glad for 
him. I don’t think he’ll ever realize 
how lucky he is to marry a girl like 
Tanya. 


One AFTERNOON I went up to the 
bridge to paint the flag box; I was 
just killing time till liberty started. 
I was taking Tanya to a cinema that 
night. Suddenly the news broke. 
Everyone was excited, singing “Yan- 
kee Doodle” and other songs as the 
news came that we'd be leaving 
Russia. There were shouts of joy 
and the banging of doors opening 
and closing as the men raced around 
to spread the news. “All shore 
leave immediately canceled,” they 
were calling out. 

I ran back to my quarters and 
paced up and down, trying to think 
of a way to get ashore to see Tanya 
at least for a few moments to say 
good-by. I went to my officer. He 
was reluctant when I asked him. | 
pleaded with him and finally he 
agreed to go against his better judg- 
ment and turn his head as I went 
down the gangway. 

As I hurriedly changed my 
clothes for the quick trip ashore, I 
suddenly thought of a parting gift 
for my friend. But what could | 
give her? My missal maybe? Yes, 
that was it. It must be the missal. 

It was the one possession of mine 
that I cherished above all others. 
It was given to me by my sister, the 
nun, when I received my first Holy 
Communion. 

I walked through the gates of 
the pierhead, the missal clumsily 
wrapped under my pea jacket. | 
started up the street. After a few 
minutes, I could make out the figure 
of Tanya hurrying toward me in the 
semi-darkness. How did she know 
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we were leaving, I asked myself. 
She was breathless when _ she 
reached me, her face flushed with 
excitement. I noticed she was 
carrying a package under her arm. 
We both laughed at the luck of run- 
ning into each other. She handed 
me the package. I accepted it and 
extended one from under my pea 
jacket. Of all our times together, 
theaters we attended, dances we 
went to in the many months of 
our friendship, I think these last 
few moments are the ones I cherish 
most. Suddenly she was gone and 
I found myself watching her disap- 
pear up the street walking rapidly. 

I returned to the ship. At long 
last we found ourselves making for 
the open sea. After the pilot’s boat 
had pulled away from us, I said to 
myself: “At last he’s gone. Good 
riddance.” I walked back to the 
bunk to read the letter that had 
come with Tanya’s gift. 


ty 
Tiss yesterday it arrived,” the 


letter said. ‘‘A man delivered it. A 
friend of my father’s brother. He 
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said he had kept it hidden under his 
shirt and slept with it because he 
was afraid the police would search 
his belongings. It is many years 
old. Keep it in remembrance of two 
peoples in a common cause. Gov- 
ernments may forbid that cause, 
but governments will ever come and 
go.” 

The letter was signed by Tanya. 
I dropped the letter and picked up 
the package to unwrap it. But I 
found that in my daydreaming I 
had already unwrapped the pack- 
age. I bolted upright, my eyes 
opening wide in amazement. I was 
looking into the face of our Lord, 
carved and engraved on a crude 
piece of wood. This was the gift 
my friend had given me, an icon 
of Christ bearing His Cross. 

I walked out on deck, the icon in 
my hands. Through the cutting 
wind, I could barely see the sil- 
houette of the city made visible by 
the northern lights on the horizon. 
“She also carries a heavy burden,” 
I murmured to the figure of my suf- 
fering Redeemer... . 








Suffer the Little 
Non-Catholic Children. . . 


Dean Mrs. Brown: 

You have indeed posed a problem, 
two in fact. Your article in the 
March CATHOLIC WorLp boils down 
to these very cogent questions: 

What are our Catholic schools? 

What right have they to admit 
non-Catholic children? 

I should like to discuss a few 
points with you. My own experi- 
ence makes this problem a real one 
to me. Not ten years ago I was a 
pagan child in a Catholic academy. 
(I finished high school in 1944, hav- 
ing become a Catholic during my 
seven years in this school.) To 
know that you are living with 
Truth, with Christ, and not to be 
able to share this joy, this life, with 
your family is more than hard. It 
is the beginning of many hard 
things. All of your young and im- 
portant decisions, all the growing 
blueprints of your living are plant- 
ed deeper and deeper in foreign soil. 
A barrier must grow between you 
and your family. You do not wish 
it. They do not. Yet there it 
stands, a hard thing for all con- 
cerned. 


Like your daughter’s friend Pat, 
I too come from a family that has 
been touched by divorce. Circum- 
stances did not permit this to affect 
me as much as it affected some of 
my friends. I think of one in par- 
ticular who might well have been 
your Pat. The problem is real. Yet 
I wonder if the problem is not more 
a matter of what we teach in our 
schools—of how we teach—than of 
whom we admit? 

You define your first point with 
Pat: “It must be pretty tough to 
know that your parents are living 
in sin and all your brothers and sis- 
ters are illegitimate.” The children 
who are taught our moral standards 
are forced to suffer at seeing their 
divorced parents living in sin— 
themselves as bastards. The word 
is not nice, nor is the thought. Nor 
do you forget the dumb question- 
ing of sincere parents who see their 
formerly “normal” child taken with 
such “witches’ tales” as our teach- 
ings must often seem to them. 

You wonder if we have the right 
to inflict such a burden on innocent 
children and on their parents. Have 


Pat Groom graduated with honors from Maryville College, St. 
Louis, last year. She is at present doing graduate work in 
Sociology at the University of Chicago and is active in student 
organizations, the Young Christian Students in particular. 
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we the right to take them from one 
another? But have we the right to 
deny this burden to anyone, even a 
child? The cogs of our educational 
system sometimes mangle the figure 
of Christ. His words are often lost 
among neatly filed blueprints for 
efficiency. “Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me... . I came 
not to send peace but the sword... 
to set a man at variance against his 
father ... and the daughter against 
her mother... .” 

Can we deny people, because they 
are children, the right to love 
Christ? And this is the right to 
suffer. Ever since the Holy Inno- 
cents, children have suffered with 
Christ. It is not an easy thing to 
understand. Most of the things of 
God are not. 


Bor ENOUGH of the suffering of 
learning to be a Christian. It is a 
very different question when you 
speak of judging others, parents or 
anyone else. Here I wonder again 
what sort of lifeless, ungodly con- 
glomeration is camouflaged in the 
pages of a catechism and passed off 
as a religion course? How do we 
dare to teach children to judge, to 
loathe their parents? 

True, we must teach truth. I 
wonder how often we confuse the 
“infliction” of Truth and Love with 
the infliction of cold narrow moral 
formalism. The Ten Command- 
ments are the Ten Commandments. 
But what of the truth of charity? 

It is not easy to teach the truth of 
the moral order and simultaneous- 
ly to teach love for those who dis- 
rupt this order. Our Lord did this, 
and only in following Him faith- 
fully can we hope to teach both 
Justice and Love. What is the Ser- 
mon on the Mount but a transfigura- 
tion of the Ten Commandments. 


“..- Do not think that I am come 
to destroy the law, or the prophets. 
I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfill.” 

“, .. Judge not. Why seest thou 
the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye; and seest not the beam that is 
in thy own eye?” 

“. . . Everyone therefore that 
heareth these my words, and doth 
them, shall be likened to a wise 
man that built his house upon a 
rock.” 


Ta LAW is ours. It is an outline 
to be filled in, a skeleton to be given 
flesh and blood. Not only murder, 
but the unwarranted judgment of 
another brings hell. Not alone the 
act of sin, but the desire condemns 
us. Here must we not realize and 
teach our unity in sin? Who sins 
but I am not guilty? How then can 
we shut our doors to “evildoers”? 
We shut them in our own faces. 
The speck in a pagan’s eye is a beam 
in our own. We know, and he does 
not. Our teachings are certainly 
false prophecies when we turn out 
children who brand this person and 
that as living in sin, as illegitimate, 
as having “every prospect of eternal 
damnation.” Our job, our vocation 
is to teach as Christ taught. Only 
on this can we hope to build a solid 
education. There is hope. Most}of 
us can recall at least one reason 
facsimile of a Christian teacher. 
I remember a religious who is 

teaching sixth grade in my 


costly, impersonal gifts to distrib- 
ute at Christmas, while her father 
scraped rock-bottom to pay the 
school bill. 
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Sister B. knew what Ann felt 
when her divorced mother had the 
first child by the new father. Ann 
told Sister quite clearly what she 
thought of her mother. It’s not 
easy to understand a child’s sharp 
judgments and to teach him to love 
in spite of them, to be patient, to 
understand. Yet in doing this lies 
one of the greatest obligations of 
Christian education; to meet this 
responsibility requires more than 
an M.A. in Education. 


Wane WE are on education, an- 
other question: What right have we 
to oblige a non-Catholic to attend 
religion courses? What right have 
we to impose the love and service 
of God on a human soul? God made 
that soul free for one reason—that 
it might freely love Him. Are we not 
forcing ourselves in where God 
Himself refuses to intrude? We are 
greatly and rightly concerned with 
imparting the light of our Faith to 
all. The need for God’s truth is 
great in every soul, Catholic and 
non-Catholic. But is a catechism 
the consummate means of contact? 
There is first God’s free gift of Him- 
self to which we respond with a 
thirsty desire to know more of Him. 
With this gift comes the repetition 
of a familiar dialogue, “Master, 
where dwellest Thou?” — “Come 
and see—” And off we go on a 
quest that surely leads to Christ in 
His Church. God sometimes chooses 
to preface this dialogue with an in- 
troduction. Perhaps He uses the 
contagious charity of those around 
us to bring us within range. Our 
God may choose to draw us through 
the need for truth which He has 
planted in our minds: the honest, 
capable teaching of history, mathe- 
matics, English is as truly a means 
by which God may reach a soul as 
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their well-intentioned bungling can 
be a barrier between God and a soul. 


T ae CATECHISM is important. Re- 
ligion courses are important for we 
must learn about God. But the non- 
Catholic, and the Catholic too, must 
first meet God before he may study 
Him. The most effective explana- 
tion of our Catholic way is often to 
be found outside religion class. It 
may well be found in the fairness of 
a civics class, behind a first base- 
man’s mitt or in the infirmary 
kitchen with the warm brogue of a 
lay sister. 

But there is a second problem. It 
is true that not a few “godless” par- 
ents use our schools as parking 
lots for their offspring. Parents 
well may wonder about their chil- 
dren associating with this or that 
pagan, sitting next to them in class. 
It’s easy for me to remember some 
such pagan classmate and what my 
parents would have thought of her 
tales. But I also clearly recall that 
said tales were matched and some- 
times topped by “dyed in the wool” 
Catholic youngsters. 

I also remember the delicate con- 
sideration for others that was the 
key characteristic of a pagan friend 
in high school. She had quite lit- 
erally been “through the mill” be- 
fore reaching the Junior class. She 
has never become a Catholic. But a 
year at the convent, a year’s contact 
with an outstanding religious teach- 
er meant for her a new stability, a 
new meaning to life, and the cour- 
age to live it. 


‘Tus HAPPY outcome is true only 


of some students. There are others 
who are unsavory — Catholic and 
non-Catholic. Here it seems the 
faculty has a strict obligation to 
know the score and to keep it 
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straight. Unfortunately many of 
our religious don’t seem to know the 
score. Some hardly seem to have 
reached the bird-and-bee level. This 
is serious for high school teachers. 
High school, not college, is where 
the real moral problems crop up. 
They demand a realistic, intelli- 
gently Christian treatment—a treat- 
ment suited to high school students 
as they are today—not as they were 
fifteen years ago, not as we would 
have them be five years from now. 

Here is the heart of the problem. 
You speak of the home conflicts 
facing non-Catholic students in 
Catholic schools. Their ideas, their 
morals, their hopes are open to mis- 
understanding, criticism, mockery. 
The pagans in our schools bring 
these same conflicts to the children 
of Catholic homes. This too is a 
real problem, one demanding the 
serious consideration that many de- 
vote to it. For me, this particular 
It unlocks the 


problem is a key. 
skeleton closet in the subconscious 
regions of American Catholic edu- 


cation. It airs some of the bones 
that rattle in the darker corners of 
our thinking when we are confront- 
ed with the growing drift to secular 
schools; the possibilities of Federal 
aid to education; the participation 
of Catholic College students in NSA 
(National Student Association). 

To exclude from our schools the 
pagan child, the child from a broken 
home; to require that parents re- 
frain from quoting to their progeny 
“pagan philosophers in contradic- 
tion to the moral law”; to thwart co- 
curricular contacts with secular 
students (especially on the college 
level) because “there are radicals in 
the group,” for example, the NSA; 
to pussyfoot over such scholas- 
tic territories as the Renaissance 
Church, the Church in Spain and 
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Mexico while giving blaring ac- 
counts of the leaders of the “Re- 
volt,” and glorious descriptions of 
cathedral-builders—to follow these 
and similar trends is to equivocate, 
to make Catholic schools into hot- 
houses dedicated to the production 
of inbred virtues. It further makes 
virtue an isolated abstraction, hav- 
ing no part, no union with the body, 
heart, and mind of our living. 

If this is the purpose of Catholir 
schools, I am tempted to set ou! 
with a torch. Such schools are not 
training Christians. They are pro- 
ducing cripples, deformed minds 
and hearts. We starve today for 
lack of true Christians, sound of 
mind and strong of heart. Physical 
inbreeding inspires horror. Yet we 
blandly tolerate an analogous proc- 
ess in the guise of Christian educa- 
tion. 


I. Is our teaching that is at fault. 
Our schools have no right to be ivory 
towers producing graduates de- 
signed to live in a vacuum. The 
vacuum does not exist, the world 
exists as it is. Christ and the truth 
of His love exist. We are meant 
to be His lights in this world, His 
salt in this earth. Our schools can 
only exist validly when this is their 
purpose. Does such a purpose con- 
done the exclusion of students from 
broken homes because their faith 
will be mocked? Must we not so live 
this faith with them in school that 
they not only can meet this present 
challenge, but are better prepared 
for a Christian life in the world? 
Can this same purpose allow us 
to exclude non-Catholics and non- 
Catholic contacts on the ground 
that they may unsettle the beliefs 
of our own students? I think not. 
The very presence of such students, 
of such contacts, especially if they 
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are articulate, is an asset to the real- 
istic presentation of Christian truth. 

I have taught a mixed class of 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews, in 
a Catholic academy. Such a class is 
a constant reminder that you must 
teach fairly, truly. You must not 
force religion on these people. You 
have no right to hide it in a lecture, 
to sneak it in under cover. You have 
every right to discuss what to you 
seems vital to the course, e. g., the 
connection between God, the nature 
of man and the origin of the State 
in a civics class; the right to discuss 
openly in history the evils of the 
Renaissance Church (this to me is a 
grave duty) before launching on an 
explanation of the Reformation. 
Here in trying to teach Truth we 
can bear witness to Christ. 
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DON’T KNOW if I have answered 

any questions. Perhaps I have 
posed a few that will be given con- 
sideration. There is a problem. | 
don’t think it is: Shall we let non- 
Catholics attend our schools? The 
problem to me is: How Catholic, 
how Christian are our schools? 
What do we teach in the guise of re- 
ligion? Is the history we teach good, 
solid history? By what criteria do 
we accept students: that they desire 
to learn, that they are able? Are we 
— families, students, schools — 
training for a life with Christ as He 
goes up and down today’s streets? 
—or are we preparing for life in a 
utopian vacuum? The pattern is too 
like a blithe stroll down a gang- 
plank. 

Pat GROOM. 


’ 


Remembered Song 


By INEz CLARK THORSON 


W: WALEED beside the pebbled stream 
Where willows bent to wash their hair, 
And I had thought the wild birds sang 
More sweetly still to see us there. 


You sang the songs again that I 

Had loved so much to hear you sing— 
Remembered songs of long ago, 
Before the years had taken wing. 


One song there was that we had sung 
In youthtime’s dream-enchanted weather— 
I sang it then with you, dear heart, 


Today we sing it still . 


. . together. ... 





The Wind Is Blowing 


By C. J. Eustace 


N THE introduction to The Satin 

Slipper, Paul Claudel draws an 
analogy between the wind that 
blows and the Holy Ghost. “When 
the wind blows,” he says, “it sets 
all the landscape a-shaking.” We 
see the water ruffled, the windmills 
beginning to turn, the leaves bend- 
ing before the breeze; even the faces 
of the old peasants are illumined as 
the wind whips up the color in their 
cheeks. We can see and feel with- 
in ourselves how that wind trans- 
forms the landscape and sets every- 
thing aglow! “I mean,” says Paul 
Claudel, “the wind of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

And so it is today. God has set 
the landscape a-shaking and His 
cleansing wind is sweeping through 
the world. Those who are poised on 
the peaks of contemplation know 
this best, because these choice souls 
always live intensely. I read again, 
the other day, one of the great short 
stories of our time—at least in my 
opinion —C. E. Montague’s “Ac- 
tion.” It is the story of a man 
named Bell, fifty-two years of age, 





Cardinal Suhard’s pastoral letter is one 
sign of the purifying wind blowing through 
the Church: a wind, not of heresy, but of 
the Holy Spirit. 





alone in the world, successful, disci- 
plined, in love with life, who 
awakens one morning to find that 
the whole of one side of his body is 
slightly numb. This he takes to 
be a warning of a coming stroke. 
As he goes to his office, he muses 
on the meaning of life, and espe- 
cially on the inevitable onslaught of 
old age. Loving life, he does not 
want to pass through that crucible 
of slow suffering which we call 
growing older, and he decides that 
it is best to die, since he has to die, 
in action. In his prime he was a 
mountaineer, and he decides to go 
abroad again to one of the inns in 
the Swiss Alps which he frequented 
when he was a young man, and to 
start off quietly some morning on a 
particularly hazardous climb. Then, 
if death comes, it will come while all 
his faculties are still at their peak. 


C. J. Eustace, English born, but a resident of Canada for 
many years, is active in all phases of Catholic Action 
there. Author and contributor to numerous magazines, 
Mr. Eustace is now conducting a column in the first 
Catholic national weekly, The Ensign, of Toronto. 
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wn carries out his plan. The 
lower slopes of the peak are eas- 
ily mastered, but as he reaches a 
more difficult stretch—up the sides 
of a sheer wall of ice, every sinew 
strained to the breaking point, a 
sudden fear paralyzes him; he can 
go no further, neither up nor down; 
he is caught in a vise. At that mo- 
ment an ice-ax hurtles past him 
from above, barely missing his 
head, as it falls to the depths below. 
Bell realizes then that a fellow 
climber is also in dire straits and 
the knowledge spurs him on to a 
greater effort. He is filled with a 
sort of superhuman courage; he 
finds that his arms which seemed 
powerless before, regain their 
strength; his mind once more be- 
comes keen, and the will to live 
surges through him. He succeeds 
in rescuing a young doctor and his 
wife who, inexperienced, had at- 
tempted a climb much beyond their 
powers. 

Bell decides to stick it out. He 
has found something—call it a faith 
if you will, it is an experience of 
finding every fiber of one’s being 
alive, “every bit of your conscious- 
ness taken up into some ecstasy of 
endeavor that’s passion and peace.” 


I. SEEMS to me that this story— 
an old story—has a lesson for our 


own times. The world is living, 
especially the Western world, with 
only a quarter of its capacities 
awakened, and the mass of people 
know it and groan beneath the bur- 
den of a mode of life that seems to 
promise no fulfillment. Yet Christ 
said, “I am come that you may have 
life, and may have it more abun- 
dantly.” 

What did Bell’s experience teach 
him? It did not teach him to try to 
escape from the slow burden of 
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growing older. We all face this. 
The question is—how do we face 
it? Francois Mauriac, a writer who 
is haunted by the thought of the 
action of time on the body, speaks 
of “that torture, the approach of old 
age, even when old age is distant.” 

The world has grown old, cynical, 
its rosy dreams of a man-created 
enlightenment are fading. It no 
longer believes in the great nine- 
teenth century ideals of scientific 
progress and knowledge through 
education. Oh God—how it has lost 
faith in man, in his passions and 
lusts, in his bitter destruction of 
every fair ideal! It has grown old 
and worldly-wise by petty compro- 
mises. “Oh God,” the world prays, 
“if there be a God, give us some- 
thing to live for, restore the sense 
of being within us once again. Show 
us that we are more than animals.” 

Yes, the faith of the world needs 
renewing. The world is not pass- 
ing through the true dark night of 
the soul; it is experiencing that 
heavy blindness of soul that comes 
from the rot of mortal sin. It is not 
Gerard Manley Hopkins’ cry “Lord, 
send my roots rain.”’ It is, rather, St. 
Paul’s “Deliver me from the body 
of this death.” We must add this 
qualification — that the world’s 
prayer differs from Paul’s in one 
particular, it is addressed blindly to 
an unknown God. 


W: CANNOT be renewed by running 
away from the world and imagining 
we have become angels, spirits with- 
out physical body or natural needs. 
Strangely enough, one of the most 
lasting effects of the old Jansenistic 
habits of our forefathers is a ten- 
dency to think of Christianity as a 
religion of escape from matter. 
Christianity never taught us that we 
are fallen angels, or that we are 
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divine sparks destined to illumine 
the world by escaping from it. 
What we have forgotten is that we 
live in a real world, and that it is 
our task to make it of real value. 

The poet has said, “God writes 
straight with crooked lines.” The 
wind is blowing today, and it will 
blow away a good deal of the old 
dross, such as this idea that the nat- 
ural world is the enemy of the spirit. 
Those grubby old shibboleths which 
we Christians try to keep as our 
very own, must fold their wings and 
die. 

We can make human nature into 
a thing of value rather than destroy 
it. The contemplatives have learned 
so well to attune themselves to the 
Divine Life. They indeed are alive 
and “utterly turned on to something 
outside” themselves. Even Bell, 
our mountaineer, spurred suddenly 
with vision, knew already in the 
natural order what the saints know 
in the supernatural. “One of the 
revelatory trances has come,” the 
writer tells us, “in which even a 
plain man sees for once that in a 
single moment he may have ever- 
lasting life.” 

It is interesting to discover this 
very natural and intuitive writer, 
who so far as we know possessed 
no orthodox faith of any kind, stat- 
ing a principle so well known to 
theologians. 


Eee WIND of God is blowing over 
the whole world today, and that is 
why we are privileged to be living in 
great times. These are great spir- 
itual times—these days when the 
apocalyptic wind blows through our 
musty traditionalisms, when we are 
called upon to live fully, when the 
whole shaky rattrap of our creak- 
ing civilization is beginning to shud- 
der. 
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But let us hide our heads in 
shame. What is the wind doing to 
our Catholicism? What is it doing 
to our Christianity? God is raising 
up saints everywhere amongst us, 
for holiness can be found in silence, 
and in noise. Let us make no mis- 
take about this—yet it is also true 
that God is purging His Church, 
along with the rest of the world. 

I like the work of Father Henri de 
Lubac, S.J. It is good that his writ- 
ings are stirring up controversies 
within the camp, for they are not 
the controversies that are born of 
heresy, but rather the rousing of a 
fresh spirit amongst Catholic intel- 
lectuals. And I like his writings be- 
cause they offer a challenge — and 
some hope—to us poor laypeople. 
And the much quoted pastoral 
letter of His Eminence, Cardinal 
Suhard of Paris, which is based very 
largely, one surmises, upon Father 
de Lubac’s work, is something to 
stir the blood of a Christian. 

The crisis, he says, is not so much 
one of a sick world. It is a crisis of 
growth. How refreshing that is— 
no peevish fault-finding with the 
modern world, no looking backward 
for a last nostalgic clutch at the old 
world that has gone, no condemna- 
tion of the adolescent, tense, and 
very uncertain new world which is 
unfolding before our astonished 
eyes. None of this—but a clear call 
to action, to living fully, to exerting 
every ounce of our strength and 
idealism and intelligence and physi- 
cal powers right here in this nat- 
ural world. 


Mux Is an old rebel, says Father 


de Lubac, intoxicated with the 
Promethean dream. And this in- 
toxication is dangerous if it springs 
from nature unredeemed, because 
of our frailty, because of the sting 
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of the flesh, and of the ancient pride 
that is within us. But if it is the 
intoxication that comes from: the 
new wine of Christ, if it is the in- 
toxication that comes from the wind 
blowing through us, so that we see 
all things new in God, then it is 
good. 

The wind is blowing, my Chris- 
tian friends, and it will have to 
blow through your soul and through 
mine. It may blow down the big 
parish “plant” but that does not 
mean that the virility of the Church 
is affected one little bit. It may get 
you down on your knees in the rub- 
ble of an atom-bombed cellar, but 
it will get you to your knees. Yes, 
the wind is blowing, and the land- 
scape is a-shaking. 

With the exception of the saints 
amongst us—and thanks be to God 
there are many — those most alive 
today, living most fully, most utter- 
ly absorbed, are our enemies the 
Communists. I have come to the 
conclusion that anti - Communism 
may become a kind of inverted 
Christian heresy. For one thing it 
can be pharasaical in the extreme. 
We condemn these militant, fanati- 
cal souls who are all afire with the 
vision of an earthly faith, souls who 
are willing to die for their faith. 
Whereas we—well, what about us? 


W. are willing to live and to work 
—for a price. We like our mate- 
rial culture very well, and we grow 
fat with moral obesity. We like it 
well enough, anyway, but not per- 
haps well enough to live wholly and 
absolutely for it. It inspires in us 
no great passion and no mighty in- 
spiration. It is the logical fruit of 
materialism, this lackluster eye, this 
indifference toward the things of the 
spirit, this religious conformism. 
The intoxication which animates 


Marxism may or may not come from 
the devil. (It probably does.) But 
at least it is an intoxication, and 
Father de Lubac, quoting Pére Teil- 
hard de Chardin, calls it not Com- 
munism but “terrenism.” It is of 
the earth, the vision of a total civi- 
lization linked with all the forces of 
its being except one—it enlists in its 
cause all the potentialities of a man, 
his physical, intellectual, and men- 
tal forces, all except his soul. 

That wind of God will blow all 
this away. Whether He will dis- 
pense justice with mercy, and allow 
us to undertake, with His assist- 
ance, our salvation; or whether He 
will come, for a few brief hours, in 
fire and majesty, we do not know. 
I have before me a little pamphlet, 
on which is printed words said to 
have been spoken by Christ to the 
saintly Franciscan Capuchin friar, 
Padre Pio, who bears the wounds of 
our Lord in his hands and feet and 
side, and who lives at San Giovanni 
Rotondo, Italy. These “Very Seri- 
ous Words,” as my pamphlet says, 
await of course, as do all such 
things, the sanction of the Church. 
But is a very fair bet to assume that 
they are given to us as a warning. 
“With frightful roar of thunder | 
will come upon this sin-laden globe 
on a cold, winter night.” 

The purifying wind is blowing 
through the Church, and young men 
and women raise their eyes aloft. 
It is better, they think, in surren- 
dering themselves to each other in 
the embrace of love, to raise up chil- 
dren as long as Divine Providence 
governs the earth, than to plan their 
lives deliberately to fit in with the 
blind subservience of a material de- 
terminism. It is better to suffer 
than to become morally obese. It is 
better to know and to see, to recog- 
nize the truth and to hail it, than to 
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pervert nature to man-made ends. 
These are the fruits of the Wind of 
the Spirit. 

Man looks to the future. Man in 
our day has perceived in his uni- 
verse new dimensions and new val- 
ues. All this is good and we look 
for greater advances in science and 
art. We wish, naturally enough, to 
perfect ourselves even in the tem- 
poral order. And this is not for- 
bidden us by God. Time is given to 
us for this reason. It is not en- 
croaching on Providence, Father de 
Lubac reminds us, to work for the 
improvement of an order of things 
which has been established mainly 
through man’s historical initia- 
tives. And we must be prepared to 
break away from precedent and tra- 
ditionalism when necessary, for 
these are not sacred principles. 

For what, then, does the wind 
blow? For whom? And for what 
purpose? 


Tus WORLD has become intoxi- 
cated with the marvels of nature, 
which are still God’s marvels. And 
if it is true that nature evolves and 
advances through time, so that phi- 
losophers will doubtless one day dis- 


cover that nature and time and 
change are in some mysterious 
manner synonymous, it is also true 
that the supernatural enables us to 
pass constantly from time to eter- 
nity. 

There is more to this than meets 
the eye. For it is not merely that 
we pass, as it were, from one floor 
to another; but rather that man cre- 
ates his own eternity here in time. 
He is the weaver, and God provides 
the material and the laws. 

The world needs to live fully 
again, not drunkenly, with half its 
capacities dormant and beclouded. 
Men cry aloud for that abundant 
new life, which our Lord promised 
and which He will give us. The 
wind of the Holy Spirit is blowing 
over the face of the earth, and no 
one knows whence He comes or 
whither He goes. But we know, 
each one of us, thanks to His mercy, 
that we can keep Him close within 
our own hearts, our Immortal and 
Infinite God to Whom be praise for 
the modern world, with its rearing 
pinnacles, man-made and polished 
like bright steel, which God can 
touch in His own day with His own 
gleam, and transfigure into glory. 
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By CHARLES OSBORNE 


ISBON is a crowded city. Busy 
—but not what you would call 
noisy. There is a certain orderli- 
ness about it somehow—a purpose- 
ful city, for few people seem to be 
at a loose end. At least, that is how 
it appeared to me one evening in 
October when I was at a loose end 
and wandered rather aimlessly up 
and down the Avenue Liberdade. 
The broad and imposing Avenue 
Liberdade, one of the finest in Eu- 
rope, looked splendid and majestic. 
The long row of brilliant lamps 
which provided the main lighting 
of the thoroughfare penetrated the 
foliage of the exotic palm trees 
which divide its whole length, giv- 
ing the leaves an ethereal transpar- 
ency like that produced by some 
clever stage lighting effect, while 
the smaller colored lights that hung 
in festoons through the trees, and 
from them to the café tables (ar- 
ranged around the trees), as well as 
on either of the broad sidewalks, 
made the whole place a veritable 
fairyland. 
Two things interested and some- 





A patron of a Lisbon restaurant overhears 
a conversation about Fatima where 70,000 
people witnessed a miracle on the very day 
and hour foretold by our Lady to three 
little children. 





what amused me. One, the duck- 
footed tread of the Portuguese, for 


the men at any rate, with hardly 


an exception, walk with each foot 
pointed outward at an angle of 
about 45°; and two, the pestering 
vendors of national lottery tickets. 
They vie with the news boys of 
whom there is one at every interval 
of about 100 yards, thrusting their 
wares in the face of every passer- 
by. In my perambulations up and 
down the Avenue Liberdade I never 
saw a Sale negotiated. I came to the 
conclusion that they did it for a 
pastime, for no one could live on 
their earnings. 


Musine thus, and feeling lonely 
in a city where everyone seemed to 
have a companion, I sought a place 
to eat and rest. The restaurants 
were crowded. Through the opened 
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doorways or the opened windows 
on this warm October evening, one 
could see the night life of Lisbon 
about to commence. Waiters dart- 
ed from table to table precariously 
balancing large salvers groaning 
with food on the upturned palms 
of their uplifted hands. Bands were 
tuning up for the evening’s enter- 
tainment in each café and club. 
Wine began to flow, but I desired 
simply food and drink and rest in 
a more sober atmosphere. 

I turned off the grand avenue in- 
to a side street—one of those 
streets which, if it were in London 
would bask in the reflected glory 
of its famous parent, and in which 
the proprietors of its more modest 
emporia would affix to their note- 
paper the designation, “off Regent 
Street.” 

The restaurant was clean and 
unostentatious, and promised to 
snatch little from the all too little 
remainder of my cash allowance. 
I was immediately shown upstairs 
into a small and tastefully decorat- 
ed salon with five or six tables laid 
for dinner. The room was empty 
and I sat at a table at the window 
from which I could, according to 
choice, watch the goings on in the 
street below, or the occupants of 
other tables should any chance to 
come and relieve my solitude. 


Ewen NoT left alone for long. A 
group of four soon followed me up 
the stairs and before they entered 
the room their conversation told me 
that they were British. 

They sat at the next table to 
mine. My first impulse was to bid 
them “Good Evening” and reveal 
my English identity, but on sec- 
ond thought I decided to remain 
silent for a while at any rate. Who 
knows, in the presence of one whom 
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they would mistake for a foreigner 
(for the English visitor abroad sel- 
dom realizes that a foreigner might 
understand English—although curi- 
ously enough they always expect 
him to when they address him) but 
I might get a little fun out of their 
conversation. So continuing to look 
and behave as much like a Portu- 
guese as possible, I proceeded to 
get through my dinner which had 
just then been placed before me. 


Tue HosT of the party had his 
back to me. He was a tall man, well 
dressed, and forty-ish. He spoke in 
a clear well modulated voice— 
“something in the Law” I would 
have described him had I met him 
in London—a solicitor or a bar- 
rister, perhaps. But in Lisbon you 
never could tell. I never knew his 
name. His guests never seemed to 
have occasion to use it. He was the 
perfect, attentive host, always ready 
to pick up the slightest syllable 
from them who never found it nec- 
essary therefore, to address him. 
He gave directions to the waiter in 
fluent Portuguese and translated 
the waiter’s suggestions to the rest 
of the party with equal facility. 
Obviously a permanent resident in 
Lisbon. 

On his right sat a young woman 
of twenty-two or three, whom the 
lawyer (let us call him that) re- 
ferred to as Margaret. She was tall, 
fair, of graceful carriage, and ex- 
pensively, if insufficiently, attired. 
She seemed slightly out of place— 
the Avenue Liberdade would have 
suited her better, I thought. 


Comm sat opposite the lawyer. 
It soon became apparent that the 
dinner had been arranged for his 
benefit. He was the one who was 
going to get the most from it, and I 
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was intrigued to know what it was. 
Given ordinary circumstances I 
should have said that Charles was 
to be made better acquainted with 
the fourth member of the party, a 
Miss Gordon in her late fifties, with 
the object of arranging some deal 
under the surveillance of the law- 
yer, and that Margaret had been 
invited just to make a foursome 
and give the party a less formal 
and businesslike atmosphere, a sort 
of red herring to lay across the 
trail which Charles would blaze in 
the direction of the elder spinster. 

But though Charles looked as 
though he could quite easily have 
engaged in some sinister enter- 
prise, he was by no means dressed 
as one to the manner born as they 
say—by utter contrast to his host 
and Margaret who would not have 
disgraced a select dinner party. 
Charles wore a sloppy gingery col- 
ored Harris Tweed, literally rent at 
one elbow, a billiousy yellow sports 
shirt and an equally nauseating 
green tie. How he was going to 
make an impression on what I mis- 
takenly thought was the wealthy 
Miss Gordon, I could not conceive 
and determined to learn. 


T uz CONVERSATION began to dis- 
appoint me. It turned to reminis- 
cing. The lawyer opened it by re- 
calling some escapade in Burma, 
which I thought ordinary enough, 
and then not to be outdone, Miss 
Twenty-two or Twenty-three told 
how one of her boy friends in the 
late war had spent a night in a hole 
in the ground in the company of a 
Jap whom he had surprised there 
during an allied bombardment, only 
to find when it was all over that 
the Jap at his side had committed 
hara-kiri in the darkness by letting 
his throat fall onto the point of his 
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bayonet—“Too too ghastly it was— 
I didn’t sleep for weeks after Gerald 
had told me about it.” 

It was at this point that I began 
to doubt my surmise of a “business 
deal,” and decided that the conver- 
sation was being deliberately steered 
along those lines by our friend the 
lawyer. I remembered listening on 
several occasions to the “I Was 
There” series on the radio, and the 
thought struck me that that was 
the whole point of the dinner party. 
Yes, that was it, and the “piéce de 
résistance” was to be provided by 
Miss Gordon. 


I was at a loss to see how she could 
measure up to the wealthy spinster 
of my imaginings. She looked any- 
thing but wealthy and seemed quite 
devoid of personality. In fact, “ser- 
vile” I thought—but I dismissed the 
thought—appearances are often de- 
ceptive. 

But now I was beginning to real- 
ize that all this maneuvering on the 
part of the lawyer was in order that 
she might the more readily and nat- 
urally tell her “I Was There” tale 
for the special benefit of Charles 
who had been forewarned and 
wanted to hear it first-hand. I was 
not mistaken. It followed in per- 
fect sequence and you can imagine 
how agog I was to hear what star- 
tling revelation this, shall I say, 
“fish out of water” had to tell. 

Charles soon dismissed his story. 
It touched upon a “supposed” ex- 
perience around the séance table. 
Creepy, but not very convincing. 

“Now Miss Gordon,” he said, and 
I noticed it was left to him, and not 
the lawyer, to invite the woman to 
speak. “Now Miss Gordon, we 
haven’t heard much from you. 
Finish your glass and tell us some- 
thing of your life.” 
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oy Ladies and Gentlemen,” 
she assumed a rather meek 
and diffident air—“you must under- 
stand that I am not an educated 
person, and there is not much in 
my life to tell, but I have seen a 
miracle which it is not given to 
many people to see.” 

“O-oh!” came the exclamation 
from the trio in unison. 

“Do tell us about it,” said Mar- 
garet, “but I must confess that I’m 
prejudiced from the start. I never 
could see any point in miracles, 
and in any case there’s never much 
evidence for them. You always 
have to take somebody’s word for 
it, and I shall want a lot of convinc- 
ing myself.” 

I began to feel disappointed again. 
I toyed with the idea of leaving 
and joining some gayer crowd in 
the Avenue Liberdade, when Miss 
Gordon said— 

“Ah, but 70,000 people saw this 
one which I saw, and I dare say 
half of them are alive today, so if 
you don’t believe me, there are 
plenty more who can tell you about 
it. In fact I don’t know why I 
should tell you at all really because 
I'm a very ordinary person and 
have not had much education, if 
you know what I mean.” 

“Oh do—please do,” encouraged 
Charles. “I’m very interested my- 
self.” 

“Very well then,” said Miss Gor- 
don, “I’ll just tell you what I saw. 
You must draw your own conclu- 
sions. It isn’t for the likes of me 
to explain it, although I have my 
own views. 


“ 

I; HAPPENED over thirty years 
ago; October 13, 1917, to be exact. 
I was housekeeper to a fairly well- 
to-do Portuguese family at the time, 
for you must know that I have lived 
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in Portugal now for the last thirty- 
five years. I’ve often wanted to go 
back to England, but I’ve made my 
home here among some very nice 
people, I must say, and I’ve always 
been well provided for and made to 
feel very happy, so here I shall stay 
till I die, I suppose. However, on 
this particular occasion, I was in- 
vited by my employer to go out with 
him and the family to a place called 
Fatima, about 130 kilometers north 
of Lisbon. It was a Saturday morn- 
ing—I remember well, and he told 
me that all Portugal was going there 
that day to see a miracle performed. 

“I asked him to explain. ‘What 
sort of miracle,’ I said. Well, of 
course he couldn’t tell me. All he 
knew was that three little children 
were supposed to have seen our 
Lady and in July that year, accord- 
ing to the children, she had said 
that on October 13th, she would 
work a great miracle to prove to the 
world that she had appeared and 
delivered a momentous message 
which concerned the fate of the 
world and Russia. 

“Well, you can imagine,” con- 
tinued Miss Gordon, “I wasn’t very 
keen — for you must understand 
that I wasn’t a Catholic in those 
days. I was a stanch member of the 
Church of England, and I didn’t 
agree with all this worship of the 
Virgin Mary and talk of miracles 
and so forth. I had been brought 
up to believe that Catholics thought 
more of the Virgin Mary than of 
God, and that this was just another 
of those frauds or superstitions or 
whatever it was.” 


] was becoming very interested, 
and decided to stay to hear the end. 
It had never occurred to me that 
these people were Catholics—being 
British it never entered my mind 
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and I seemed to remember having 
read something about Fatima some- 
where, so I listened on. 

“Well,” continued Miss Gordon, 
“you can imagine I wasn’t too 
pleased. I always had Saturday 
afternoon off, but this little trip 
meant good-by to that. Besides, the 
weather that day was bad—it was 
pouring rain, and the journey of 
over 80 kilometers from where I was 
living at the time was not going to 
be a picnic. My employer only had 
a mule and trap, and into that he 
proposed to pack himself, his eldest 
daughter, two children and myself. 
But I couldn’t very well refuse to 
go. He badly wanted me to look 
after the children and was deter- 
mined to go himself, so off we went. 

“The miracle was due to occur at 
noon—this was the time that the 
children had said it would happen. 
The children were Lucy dos Santos, 
aged ten, and her cousins Jacinta 
and Francis Marto, aged seven and 
nine. Their parents live out at 
Aljustrel you know, and they had 
spread the news that the Virgin 
Mary had appeared to them on the 
13th of each month since May, 1917, 
and had told them that they were 
to come to a place called Cova da 
Iria on the 13th of each month at 
noon, and then on July 13th she 
told them that on October 13th she 
would tell them who she was, what 
she wanted, and would cause this 
miracle to happen.” 


Tue REST of the party grunted 
some sort of assent. I was anxious 
to hear Miss Gordon get on with her 
story. 

“As I was saying,” she continued, 
“it was pouring rain—the road was 
ankle deep in mud in some places 
along the rough mountainous roads, 
and to crown it all,” that was the ex- 
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pression she used, “we hadn’t been 
going for more than an hour when 
the wheel came off the trap and 
Maria (that’s the eldest daughter) 
and I were thrown out onto the 
road and got covered with mud. 

“I was in a terrible state as you 
can imagine, for you must under- 
stand at the time I was only in my 
early twenties. What with that and 
the slow going, for we had been 
traveling in the pouring rain since 
six o’clock that morning, we didn’t 
arrive at the Cova da Iria, where the 
miracle was supposed to take place 
until just about noon. Oh, by the 
way,” she put in, “I mean noon by 
the sun, it was two o’clock by our 
time really, so you see, we had been 
traveling for eight hours with only a 
picnic lunch. I can tell you, I was 
furious, and in no mood for mir- 
acles, and to tell you the truth, I 
don’t think the master was—but he 
was an obstinate man and against 
his daughter’s and my advice he 
persisted in driving on. All he 
would say was, ‘Well, we'll see it 
through now.’ 


6 

Tx Cova DA Ir1A, I must tell you” 
(Miss Gordon was well warmed up 
to her subject now, and the others 
never breathed a word) “is a large 
basin-like hollow in the mountains 
—you know it well,” she said, ad- 
dressing her host, “and when we got 
there it was packed with people, 
thousands and thousands of them— 
they say there were 70,000 — and 
just as we arrived somebody told 
them to close their umbrellas which 
most of them did. I thought this 
was mad for it was still raining 
hard—they must have got as 
drenched as I was. It was terribly 
dark. The clouds were thick in the 
sky and there seemed to be no sign 
of a break in the weather. 
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“Then suddenly every head 
seemed to be looking in one direc- 
tion, straight upward—and all at 
once the rain stopped—I remember 
particularly this sudden stoppage 
of the rain. It was uncanny. Just 
as if someone had turned off a tap 
in the sky—then I saw the clouds 
tear apart.” Miss Gordon fumbled 
for words to try to make her mean- 
ing clear. 


6 

, tore apart,” she con- 
tinued. “They didn’t just break as 
usually happens after a storm, it 
was as if two hands had clawed a 
big hole in the clouds leaving an ex- 
panse of blue sky, and in the mid- 
dle of it the sun appeared. But it 
was not exactly like the sun—it was 
just as bright as the sun is on a fine 
day but this time you could look 
straight at it. We all did. It was 
the color of stainless steel—like that 
knife there.” And Miss Gordon 
picked up one of the knives on the 
table and contemplated it for a mo- 
ment. “Just like that, but very, 
very bright.” 

“Well, this was queer enough, 
but I remember thinking that it 
wasn’t worth coming all that way to 
see. I was still feeling rather mis- 
erable and soaking wet. But we con- 
tinued looking up and then I 
thought I saw the sun turning round 
on itself. How can I describe it?” 
Again she chose her words care- 
fully. “Well, like a giant Catherine 
wheel, first slowly, then increasing 
until eventually it spun around at 
a terrific rate and began to throw 
out great beams of light, all differ- 
ent colors. The rocks and the 
ground and the people looked ghast- 
ly. Some were blue, others green 
and orange and red, every color of 
the rainbow. I rubbed my eyes. I 
shut them and opened them again 


—but it was still the same, and 
everybody else seemed to be seeing 
it too. My companions and those 
around me were just as amazed as I 
was. 


66 

‘Tens LASTED for about five min- 
utes — I’m not exaggerating — and 
then the sun stopped. We ex- 
changed ideas with the people in the 
crowd about us. Nobody could give 
a reasonable explanation. ‘It’s a 
miracle,’ they all said, ‘a sign from 
God.’ Then while we were talking 
and becoming very excited, the sun 
started again. Once more it began 
to spin round on itself—to dance, as 
the people all around me were call- 
ing it, and then, after about four or 
five minutes it stopped again. This 
time, I was sure I had not been mis- 
taken. And then, while I was try- 
ing to figure it-all out in my mind, 
the sun, for the third time, began to 
revolve. Then suddenly, the sun 
which all this time had been a pecu- 
liar silver color changed into a deep 
blood red and while keeping its 
swift rotation. ...” 

At this point, Miss Gordon, who 
all the time had sat with downcast 
eyes as if addressing the plate be- 
fore her on the table, and without 
the slightest effort on her part to 
impress her audience, suddenly be- 
came animated and standing up and 
stretching her arms to their full 
height, she made as if she held a 
large football in her cupped hands 
which she tugged away from its 
moorings in the atmosphere and 
brought down on the heads of her 
audience. 

66 

HE SUN,” she went on, “blood 
red in color, seemed to detach itself 
from the firmament and came hur- 
tling down on the heads of the peo- 
ple present. They thought the end 
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of the world had come, and so did 
I. It was a terrifying moment. Pan- 
demonium broke out. Everybody 
was shrieking at once, calling for 
mercy and pity. Many of the wom- 
en present were crying out such 
things as ‘Stop the War,’ ‘Give us 
Peace,’ ‘Send my husband home 
again,’ ‘Bring our boys back.’ It 
seemed to me that the crowd, at 
any rate those around about where 
I was standing, were seized with 
panic. Some fell on their faces in 
the mud, praying out loud, ‘God 
save me,’ ‘Mother have pity on us,’ 
and so forth. Others were praising 
God and our Lady. But it didn’t 
have that effect on me. I never was 
a very emotional person, but it hap- 
pened just as I have described it to 
you. I saw, without the slightest 
doubt, the sun dance. 

“Altogether, these events took 
from twenty minutes to half an 
hour and finally the sun which had 
seemed to fall on the heads of the 
crowd, getting bigger and bigger in 
size as it fell, climbed back again in 
the same zigzag fashion, and then 
shone out as it normally does on a 
clear day. The clouds broke up 
quite naturally, and for the rest of 
the day the weather was fine. 


6é 

One peculiar thing which I no- 
ticed as did many other people to 
whom I spoke was that our clothes 
which had been soaking wet were 
suddenly made dry, leaving us with 
a pleasant, comfortable feeling. 

“I’m afraid the miracle of the sun 
didn’t make much impression on 
me. It happened, right enough, and 
that I can swear to, but the thing 
that effected me most was having 
my clothes dried for me. But then 
you see, I’m not an educated person 
and I don’t know much about these 
things.” 
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T TOOK the other three some few 
minutes to realize that the story 
was finished. Then, they all wanted 
to fire questions at Miss Gordon at 
once. 

“Couldn’t it have been mass hys- 
teria, or a mass optical illusion?” 
asked Charles. 

“I thought that at one time,” 
broke in the lawyer, who had obvi- 
ously heard the story before, “but | 
found out that this solar phenome- 
non was also seen by many people 
in many different places, some of 
them as far as ten miles away, so 
that seems to rule that out.” 

“The most remarkable thing to 
me,” put in Margaret, “is the fact of 
anything happening just as those 
three children said it would. What! 
mean to say is that leaving aside 
the nature of the miracle, it does 
seem odd that something should 
have happened which those little 
children foretold three months ear- 
lier, giving the exact date and time, 
so that the vast crowd of people 
turned up to see it. I do wish you 
would tell us more about that.” 

Miss Gordon was about to reply 
when their host answered for her: 

“Oh, you'll find all that in the 
books on Fatima,” he said. “T'll 
give you a copy of one tomorrow, 
and you’ll see that the whole story 
revolves round these children to 
whom our Lady appeared in six suc- 
cessive occasions in 1917, giving 
them various messages concerning 
the state of the world at that time 
and the fate awaiting men if they 
did not amend their lives. There’s 
a terrific amount in it which we can- 
not go into now, but the miracle of 
the sun was performed to prove to 
those 70,000 people present that our 
Lady did appear to the children and 
that they were not repeating some 
story out of their imagination. 
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“There are many people known 
to me who were there that day,” 
continued the lawyer, “whose ac- 
counts agree with the one we have 
heard tonight, but I do think we are 
privileged to have heard the story 
first-hand from Miss Gordon, prob- 
ably the only English woman pres- 
ent, and for my part, I find it most 
convincing.” 


I LEFT them talking it over. I had 
booked a seat at the Opera and not 
wishing to be late, had to leave. I 
paid my bill and departed. 

But the story I had heard worried 
me. 

Next day, I set about investigating 
it from other sources. I went to 
Fatima, and spoke to the parents of 
the two Marto children and the sis- 
ter of their cousin Lucy. I procured 
a copy of the Lisbon newspaper 
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O Seculo published on October 15, 
1917, and found an eyewitness re- 
port of the miracle by one of the 
directors of the paper who had gone 
to the Cova da Iria to witness the 
promised miracle. Incidentally, he 
had written an article in the same 
paper which appeared on the morn- 
ing of October 13th, ridiculing the 
whole business, and promising to 
explode it as a myth or a fraud, but 
his article in the next edition of the 
paper told honestly enough what he 
had actually seen. It was a similar 
story to the one Miss Gordon gave at 
that dinner table. 


0 H! yEs! Miss Gordon’s story was 
absolutely true and so is this except 
for two things. Miss Gordon was 
not really her name, and I was not 
the man eavesdropping on the con- 
versation—I am Charles. 


Spiritual Communion 


By Sister M. Davipa SULLIVAN, I.H.M. 


Lum strong, sweet strains 
Of viol music You come striding over snow; 
And You softly, sweetly go. 


No Godly print remains 


Upon the taut white fields to show 
Your coming here, and but this trace to know 


How You depart: 


This wild, eternal singing, 


Winging 


Upward through my heart! 
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Going to the Worker 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


yo CAME late. We had been 
waiting for over an hour at the 
Dutch house in the Cité Universi- 
taire. Funny place to meet a mili- 
tant worker, this modernistic build- 
ing housing some hundred Dutch, 
Indonesian and French students. 
What was a worker doing in this 
part of Paris: this the only studen- 
tial and campus-like place in town? 

I don’t know why Yves surprised 
me when he did come. He was tall, 
gaunt looking, dressed in rusty 
clothes. Certainly his stubby crew- 
cut made him look like a workman. 
Maybe it was his voice when he 
greeted me. He came in carrying 
some eggs that a friend in the coun- 
try had given him. Another friend 
had brought the wine, the bread, the 
sausage. They went off together to 
get dinner in the little kitchen on 
the first floor. 

I sat and waited in the smart 
lounge where the resident students 
meet their friends. Soft colors, 
water on the terrace, modern lamps, 
quiet conversations, groups cooking 
their dinner, or just Dutch cocoa. 
This atmosphere together with 
Yves’ voice and polished manners 
disappointed me. 

A doubt crept in, and settled in 
my mind. This is another idealistic, 
romantic student who is having his 


fling with the workers, I concluded. 
It’s quite the fashion in Paris now. 
Students become worker-conscious 
as in their fathers’ day they were 
art-conscious. Another wasted eve- 
ning! 

After a really excellent dinner, 
Yves turned to me and asked me 
what I thought of France. Vexed as 
I was, I did not answer as I usually 
did. I told him that France was 
more beautiful than I had expected, 
and French hospitality was incredi- 
ble. The intelligence of French stu- 
dents was a continual delight, but I 
was less pleased at the undercur- 
rent of dissatisfaction, pessimism, 
resentment that I sensed beneath 
the brilliance. I could not help 
thinking that France was old, that 
her past was more alive than her 
present. For example, the lack of 
interest in techniques. The engi- 
neer at the air show who rhapso- 
dized over the beauty of the en- 
gines, and yet could not tell me their 





Yves is a real person with whom Sally 
Whelan Cassidy had frequent contacts dur- 
ing her months in France. Representative of 
the whole movement of “going to the work- 
er,” he has enlisted in the Mission de Paris 
group for keeps and his life is becoming 
more and more meshed with the proletarians. 
Miss Cassidy is now Professor of Economics 
at Mundelein College, Chicago. 
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horsepower, whether they were 
mass produced, or the costs; stu- 
dents in the social sciences bubbling 
over with ideas and yet contemptu- 
ous of statistics, of concrete sur- 
veys; the complacency of medical 
students. There seemed to be a 
general lack of youthful enthusiasm 
and fervor. Everyone from four- 
teen up spoke as if he were a mature 
cynic. 


{ STOPPED, ashamed of my blunt 
speaking. A few months’ stray 
criticisms suddenly got in line 
and marched out one by one. I 
looked across the table trying to see 
Yves’ reaction, instinctively bracing 
myself for the Frenchman’s funda- 
mental chauvinism. Yves answered, 
“You’re right. For so short a time 
among us, you have hit on many 
true things. Tell me, have you had 
any contact with the workers?” I 
said that I hadn’t, that I wanted to, 
but that nobody I knew could bring 
me into a worker’s house, and I 
didn’t want to go as a tourist. 

Yves turned and said, “There is 
only one place where you will find 
all that you seek, and that is with 
the working class.” He spoke about 
their avidity to learn science and 
history, their spontaneity, their 
comradeship, their sense of a world 
to be built. Yves’ enthusiasm set off 
my skepticism and I rebutted, “But 
how can this energy, this life, be 
transmitted? You have such a bar- 
rier between classes, such a fear of 
one another, even a real hatred. As 
far as I can see the workers’ leaders 
are fanning this hatred, and making 
all contact harder.” 

Yves answered, “Only personal 
contact can sweep away prejudices.” 
He thought that it was important to 
make young people aware of the 
new life stirring in France. Only in 
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helping this life to grow would 
France be saved. 

“How can this be done?” I coun- 
tered. “By getting students and oth- 
er young bourgeois,” he said, “to 
share the life of proletarians, not as 
a kind of experiment in slumming 
or a glorified tourism, but through a 
desire to learn about this new life, 
to contact one of the wellsprings of 
France. The poor, the despised pro- 
letarian will be the instructor, the 
initiator. There must be no trace of 
patronizing paternalism, or of lady 
bountiful.” 

“Is this realistic?” I ventured. 
“Your class ways are so rigid that 
this type of contact is terribly hard 
to establish.” Yves told me that he 
planned to bring some forty stu- 
dents into actual contact with the 
workers during the summer. He 
would prepare them carefully, so 
that they would go free from preju- 
dices, be apprised of what to look 
for, and psychologically ready to 
benefit from this contact. I agreed 
that this was a possible plan. | 

My suspicions about Yves were not 
entirely dispelled. He was a young 
bourgeois converted to the working 
class. He was a brilliant lawyer, 
finishing his doctorate. I was }re- 
assured when I was told that he had 
already spent two years working in 
a factory and that he had been ac- 
cepted by the Mission de Paris as a 
lay militant. 

I had reacted, I suppose, against 
what I considered a kind of roman- 
tic escapism on the part of students, 
holding that their job was the less 
glamorous but equally hard task of 
trying to work with the bourgeois. 
Were all the people with education 
and culture simply to be ignored 
and allowed to continue in their ma- 
terialism because other crying needs 
had been discovered? Shoemaker, 
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stick to your last. 
was an exception. 


Perhaps Yves 


Som WEEKS later I went to the 
Mission de Paris at Montreuil. It 
took us a long time to get there: it 
was at the end of the subway line. 
Then a long walk in winding, dirty 
streets until we could see the num- 
ber scratched on the yard door. 
Once in the courtyard a lamp in the 
window on the left was our only 
light. We walked in. Genevieve 
greeted us and then continued her 
conversation with a worker. We sat 
there, clean, well dressed, food 
packages in front of us on the table. 
I felt like an idiot. What was I do- 
ing there? Gradually more people 
drifted in, more workers. Then 
Mass. I finally asked, “Where is 
Yves?” A worker answered, “He 
phoned us that he’d be late. He’s 
helping a pal.” 

I sensed the disappointment in 
his voice, he too had come hoping 
to see Yves about his housing plan 
for the district. He had been try- 
ing to find rooms for some young 
couples without too much success. 
He wanted to know if he could 
requisition rooms from people who 
had too many, for instance, two per- 
sons living in six rooms, a many 
roomed rectory, etc. The conversa- 
tion turned to political matters, 
America and the USSR, the strikes, 
the ever-growing food problem. 
Yves came in late, tired. He said 
hello and then turned to the worker 
and helped him with his housing 
plan. 


One pAyY that spring a friend asked 
me to go with her to one of Yves’ 
preparation classes. Later in the 
evening we recrossed the Jardin du 
Luxembourg and went into a little 
house near the University. It was 
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the usual student’s house, full of 
posters and with notices scattered 
on the bulletin board. The room 
on the right was already filled with 
students. I recognized a few sit- 
ting around the long tables: law stu- 
dents, students from the Catholic 
Institute, girls from the Beaux-Arts, 
an engineer or two. Quite a mix- 
ture. 

A man from Economie et Hu- 
manisme came in and gave a talk on 
housing conditions in workers’ dis- 
tricts. He explained how a housing 
inquiry was taken, how the reports 
were collated, the charts drawn, etc. 
The students were told that they 
must practice using their eyes, to 
notice spaces, atmosphere, facilities, 
lighting, noise, convenient shops in 
the neighborhood, transportation, 
etc. All of these factors made up 
the housing problem, not just where 
to find money for the rent. The 
students planned to investigate the 
Latin Quarter thus sharpening their 
eyes and doing something useful 
too. 

This was just one of the weekly 
evenings preparing these students 
for their contact with the workers. 
Other evenings had been spent ex- 
amining the family situation under 
the guidance of a JOCist leader, still 
others studying industrial Paris, the 
major plants. The effort was always 
being made to broaden the students’ 
horizon — book-bound after the 
grind of University work —to in- 
clude the social and psychological 
problems of others. The last eve- 
ning was given over to practical tips 
for the students: how to dress (but- 
toned shirt, no tie); to be careful 
not to write too easily. 


Tux KEYNOTES of the preparatory 
session began to form a pattern: 
“Such an experience requires a pro- 
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found, anxious love on your part for 
brother workers. It is not easy to 
feel and understand a milieu differ- 
ent from your own. You will see 
the workers’ world not from the 
outside but from the inside, not 
from the top but from the bottom. 

“This is not a technical experi- 
ment, nor a sociological inquiry into 
workers’ lives. If we wanted you to 
make such an inquiry we wouldn’t 
ask you to go and get hired as un- 
skilled workers for six weeks. 
You’re not going into the workers’ 
world merely to have an amusing 
adventure that will permit you to 
say later on, ‘I know what it is, I’ve 
been a worker. ...’ 

“Rather it is a matter of realizing 
the sharpest, the most urgent drama 
of our times, that of the workers’ 
world. To let yourself be marked, 
impregnated with what you have 
seen and felt, by the hardships and 
the sufferings which you will share, 
so that one day if authority is given 
you, you will not react as indifferent 
men or strangers but as brothers 
who understand. 

“See how those around you act, 
but examine your own reactions to 
fatigue, noise, to your living condi- 
tions. You are not to consider your- 
selves as future engineers, or pro- 
fessors working as unskilled labor- 
ers for a few weeks, but as young 
men and women who need jobs.” 


ia NEXT contact we had with 
Yves was a Montreuil a few days 
after a great nation-wide strike. 
The strike had lasted several weeks. 
It had been broken when a number 
of the workers revolted against their 
Communist leaders. The papers 
had proclaimed a great victory for 
the working class. Yves and Father 
D. told us another story. It was a 
story of long endurance of increas- 
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ingly bad conditions: pay, food, 
housing, and then the snapping of 
the workers’ patience. 

“No leader in his right mind 
starts a strike in winter,” they told 
us. “That strike was as spontane- 
ous as any we've seen. We tried to 
lessen the disaster and to help the 
workers to succeed. We spent a 
whole day going around to striking 
plants talking about the unity of the 
workers, the justice of their fight. 
We went with a truckful of union 
delegates to the few plants that were 
still opened. We urged the workers 
to strike, to help their fellow work- 
ers’ fight for decent conditions.” 

I asked about the violence of the 
strike, telling the tale I had heard of 
some JOCists having been beaten up 
near the Renault plant. Yves and 
Father D. denied this, saying that 
they had carefully investigated the 
rumors of violence and had found 
none in their sector. They were 
worried about the failure of the 
strike, far from seeing it as a vic- 
tory of the workers’ independence, 
but rather as a crushing defeat, a 
defeat brought about by cold and 
hunger. They talked for a long time 
about the sufferings of the workers’ 
families without wood and food, the 
generosity of their neighbors. 


T HE LAST time I saw Yves was late 
in the following autumn. We met 
at Montreuil for Mass and went to 
his place for lunch. He led us 


through several streets. Turning 
into a little courtyard we climbed a 
flight of rickety, badly-lit stairs. 
His room was at the end of long 
stuffy corridor. He opened the door, 
said, “I must get some meat,” and 
ran off. 

We went into a small, very dis- 
orderly room. Two low windows 
gave a little light despite their 
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grime. We lit the electric light bulb 
hanging on its spiral cord. We saw 
a dilapidated bedstead, a few bro- 
ken chairs, a cracked water pitcher, 
a table littered with papers, letters, 
rusty knives and forks, a few 
glasses. We had put the room in 
some semblance of order by the 
time Yves returned triumphant. He 
had gotten some real beef. Fishing 
some plates from one corner and an 
alcohol stove from another, we pro- 
ceeded to cook up a feast. 

It was evident from Yves’ tired 
face that he had been very busy. 
We asked about his work. He was 
pleased at the results of the stu- 
dents’ contacts with the workers’ 
world, he said. They had had a dif- 
ficult time finding jobs, a still hard- 
er time finding rooms, but they had 
stuck it out and had come to the 
“summing up” meeting enthusiastic 
about their experiences. Some had 
reacted impetuously and become 
very radical politically, but most 
were determined to use the experi- 
ence in their professional lives as 
engineers, lawyers, etc. Yves said 
that the experiment had not lasted 
long enough, that next summer he 
would ask a young worker to take 
them around, so that less time 
would be spent in learning the ropes 
and more in actual contacts. 


Y ves HAD been working at a wood 
yard for the last few months. It 
had been started because of the des- 
perate need for fuel in the neighbor- 
hood. Yves and his fellow workers 
hoped to be able to make a carpen- 
ter’s shop out of it later. He told 
us about the gradual dawning of 
Christianity in the shop. The anar- 
chists were particularly drawn by 
Christianity’s offering a personal 
contact with God, while the Com- 
munists were enthusiastic about the 
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Christian community, and Christ, 
its leader. 

Sensing our surprise, Yves ex- 
plained that many of those most 
eager for Christianity were the Com- 
munists and anarchists. He said 
that those were the people who 
eared about their fellow workers 
and who often had made great sac- 
rifices to be leaders. Christianity, 
divorced from class-tonality and 
from cloying sweetness and light, 
appealed to them tremendously. 
These militants workers made ex- 
cellent Christians, vigorous, eager 
to tell others of their great discov- 
ery. Christianity was not an 
emasculating element in their lives 
but a new call to devotion to their 
fellow workers, to the fight for jus- 
tice, but a fight without hatred. The 
tremendous fraternity of the Mysti- 
cal Body deepened their own ideal 
of solidarity. 


Tus Papa JULES came in. Papa 
Jules was a short, heavy-set man 
with white hair and a curly mus- 


tache. He was Yves’ neighbor on 
the floor, and a veteran Communist 
with forty-five years of party work 
behind him. Yves talked to him 
about what was going on in the local 
cells, in the section. It was fasci- 
nating to hear Yves talk with this 
worker about the change in the 
party line, quoting from Marx and 
Lenin, appealing to his sense of soli- 
darity, to his desire for a better 
world, speaking as a fellow worker. 

It was still more interesting to an- 
swer Papa Jules’ questions about 
America. What I said didn’t gibe 
too well with L’Humanité reports 
and he questioned me closely about 
the Negroes, lynching and the liv- 
ing conditions of the sharecropper. 
One felt his deep concern, his lack 
of hatred. He was fighting against 
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abstractions: Capitalism, American 
Imperialism, not against me or any 
actual person. He left for a min- 
ute and came back with his cher- 
ished copy of Thorez’s speeches. He 
gave me the book, assuring me that 
some day we would all stand to- 
gether. I left with his kiss on my 
cheek. 


Y vas Is the best example I know 
of the French Catholics’ effort to 
disengage the Church from her his- 
torical shell and obsolete trappings. 
Cardinal Suhard encourages this ef- 
fort, saying that the successive tri- 
umphs of the Church are due to her 
knowing “how to give up, in due 
time and without regret, everything 
that was really only a garb.” Yves’ 
becoming a proletarian, like St. Paul 
a Greek with the Greeks, was the 
only way for him to bring Christ to 
the workers’ world. Sharing a pro- 
letarian’s life, sufferings and hopes, 
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he could speak to them in their own 
language. 

He discovered the gate to Chris- 
tianity in the natural virtues of the 
proletarian: solidarity, generosity, a 
longing for justice. He could speak 
with them of a better world, a new 
city, where justice would reign and 
men would be brothers. He could 
fight with them and work with them 
for the building of this city. 

Christianity was not watered 
down, but rather drawn sharp and 
clear in its essentials—to love God 
and to love your neighbor. Gradu- 
ally, slowly, a Christian elite of mili- 
tant proletarians was emerging, still 
very crude, very enthusiastic, un- 
certain in judgment, but none the 
less the seeds of a new Christendom. 
Yves effacing himself before these 
Christans, counseling them, help- 
ing them, working with them; Yves 
another John seeking to be dimin- 
ished so Christ may increase. 


The Churchy Woman 


By JANE COFFIN 


Bacu dawn she goes to kneel her way to heaven. 
She prays to have her neighbors’ sins forgiven, 
And wraps herself in piety and wears 

A softly shining garment made of prayers. 


Her duty done, she leaves the holy place 

And sheds her borrowed robe of gentle grace, 
Then dons her harsh and customary gray 

Of little meannesses for every day. 
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00D NEWS from Ireland is always 
good news for many Americans, 
not least Catholic ones, and I have 
no doubt that the inauguration of 
the Republic of Ireland was greeted 
across the Atlantic as good news. 

It is good news for all who have 
appreciated these last thirty years 
the real nature of the Irish problem. 
I do not know that I can claim to 
have been precociously prescient 
when a boy, but I do remember how 
much I sympathized with the Home 
Rule cause despite the annoyance of 
my own family which in those days 
owned property in the country 
which we only visited in the sum- 
mer months. 

It seemed to me quite obvious that 
these charming, Catholic and so dif- 
ferent people should be masters in 
their own land, and I was even then 
puzzled by the fact that so many of 
them spoke of themselves as being 
content with the British rule. I did 
not of course understand at that 
time that most of these latter peo- 
ple had jobs which might be jeopar- 
dized by Irish self-government— 
still less did I appreciate the trage- 
dies that would have to be suffered 
before Irish freedom could be 
gained. 

I might however have guessed 
from the odd fact that only once in 
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my life had I ever heard a sermon 
in church on the gravity of the sin 
of murder! Nor have I heard the 
subject referred to since in any pul- 
pit. Either then or a little later I 
felt absolutely convinced that Ire- 
land must achieve her independ- 
ence. It seemed to be one of those 
logical and inevitable developments 
written in the book of fate. Every- 
thing I read about politics, about 
democracy and liberalism, must be, 
I thought, so much nonsense and 
hot air if the British rule over the 
Irish endured. 

Well, the full task has now been 
achieved. Ireland is a republic, no 
more tied to Britain than is the 
United States. Yet somehow the 
news is not quite so exciting, nor 
seemingly has it been received with 
quite the enthusiasm which one 
would have expected. 


Tene; the achievement of inde- 
pendence as such, though on paper 
as desirable and right as ever, seems 
to have lost some of its earlier 
glamour. Perhaps it is because ex- 





Michael de Ia Bedoyere, Editor of the 
Catholic Herald (London), while admitting 
that a divided Ireland presents an intricate 
and well-nigh unsolvable problem, suggests 
a compromise solution as a way out. 
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perience has shown that the famous 
“right of self-determination” is not 
such a blessing as we have been 
taught to expect. Certainly, it has 
not brought peace to Central and 
Southeastern Europe; nor can one 
feel today wholly happy about the 
“liquidation” of the British or 
Dutch empires in Southern Asia. 
The Austrian Empire and British 
Imperialism may have been mon- 
sters, but their elimination seems to 
have raised greater and more in- 
tractable problems than their exist- 
ence did. And by comparison with 
the new imperialism of Nazism, 
Fascism and Communism, they ap- 
pear to have been very benevolent 
monsters indeed. 

Then again we have to face the 
truth that the political devolution 
caused by the assertion of the “right 
to self-determination” has clashed 
sharply with a social and economic 


technique which demands large 
units and ever closer international 


relations. The conflict between 
these two forces may well be the 
real key to the world’s troubles 
these last thirty years. 

These changes of outlook may 
throw a slight shadow over Ireland’s 
great achievement. Certainly many 
impartial and honest observers in 
the West would consider that the 
severance of Ireland’s nominal re- 
lations with the British Crown was 
a minor matter as compared with 
Ireland’s reluctance to take her 
proper place with the Atlantic 
Powers in the common defense of 
what remains of Christendom 
against the Communist aggressor. 
And even in Ireland itself there are 
many who feel that little of a tan- 
gible nature has been gained by Mr. 
Costello’s policy, and perhaps a 
good deal lost. 

One feels, too, that if it was worth 
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discussing the inclusion of repub- 
lican India, with its historical griev- 
ances, in the Commonwealth, then 
surely Ireland might have waited 
before unilaterally severing all con- 
nection. 


Bur THE heaviest shadow over in- 
dependent Ireland’s position is with- 
out doubt the shadow thrown by the 
enduring partition of the country. 
It is because of partition that Ire- 
land, not without a certain logic, 
feels unable to join in the Atlantic 
defense. She argues that since she 
cannot control the defense of the 
island, at present in part occupied 
by foreign troops, she cannot logi- 
cally accept defensive undertakings 
demanded by the Treaty. It must 
be remembered in this connection 
that Ireland has not only played her 
full part in working toward Euro- 
pean Union, but her delegates have 
shown up as particularly able and 
shrewd workers in tackling this dif- 
ficult question. 

On the English side, too, it is 
widely realized that it is partition 
which prevents a happy and con- 
structive co-operation between the 
two independent Islands—a_ co- 
operation that should spring auto- 
matically from both geography and 
the always extremely friendly per- 
sonal relations between the individ- 
ual peoples on either side of the 
Irish Channel. 

There is therefore everything to 
be said for an early solution of this 
partition bugbear. But though there 
is everything to be said for it, no 
one has yet thought out a practical 
way of solving it. The Irish insist 
that there is no problem at all. 
Northern Ireland, they contend, is 
nothing more or less than a Brit- 
ish Protestant occupation in defi- 
ance of Ireland’s natural rights. 
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Therefore Britain has a moral obli- 
gation to withdraw and enable Irish 
sovereignty to be exercised over the 
whole island. 


a at least (if we go 
back far enough), this argument is 
unassailable. The Protestant North 
was originally populated from Brit- 
ain (just as a large part of modern 
Glasgow is populated by Catholic 
Ireland). However, Ireland’s ear- 
lier bids for eventual autonomy, 
were made by the Irish of the North 
as well as the Irish of the South, by 
the Protestants as much as, or even 
more than, the Catholics. So you 
can really argue either way. You 
can claim that the Northern Protes- 
tants are really transplanted Brit- 
ons who should not be in Ireland at 
all; or you can claim that they have 
become true Irishmen and, as such, 
should fight for Irish freedom as 
their ancestors once did. But it 
would take an Irishman to argue 
both ways at once and to make 
much of the second argument. 

The Irish furthermore claim that 
the partition was a British act of 
force and that Northern Ireland is 
nothing more than a disguised Brit- 
ish colony which could not for a 
moment endure if it were not, finan- 
cially and otherwise, supported by 
Westminster. 

But to be fair—which the Irish in 
this matter can hardly be expected 
to be—one must face the fact that 
the whole position looks utterly dif- 
ferent to the ordinary Englishman 
of today. He fully admits that true 
Irishmen who want independence 
have a right to it, and that these 
were justified in fighting for their 
independence in the past. But when 
he looks at Northern Ireland, what 
does he see? He sees a self-govern- 
ing country of Irishmen, the clear 
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majority of whom wish to remain 
part of the United Kingdom. Is it 
reasonable to expect him to coerce a 
majority of perfectly good Irishmen 
who wish to remain loyal to the 
British Crown for the sake of alien 
Irishmen who have never disguised 
their intense dislike of the sov- 
ereignty of the British Crown? 
Nothing could sound more topsy- 
turvy. 

And when he considers that dur- 
ing the war against Nazism North- 
ern Ireland alone provided a secure 
lifeline into the Atlantic and Amer- 
ica, while Southern Ireland insisted 
on remaining neutral, then he con- 
cludes that any request to coerce 
the loyal North for the benefit of 
the South is little short of stark 
lunacy. 


M ANY ENGLISHMEN, however, while 
holding by this general position, 
have uneasy consciences about some 
of the details. They realize, for 
example, that a very special kind of 
“democracy” reigns in Northern 
Ireland, and they may be puzzled by 
the true relations between Northern 
Ireland and the British Government 
and Parliament. That is why a 
goodly minority of British members 
of Parliament, chiefly members of 
the Labor Party, never miss any 
Parliamentary opportunity to raise 
the question of Northern Ireland. 
The points raised are the special 
police, the electoral gerrymandering 
and the persecution of Catholics. 
Now it must be said that these 
are very real and very serious evils, 
the over-all responsibility for which 
Britain cannot evade since if Brit- 
ain had the will to remove them 
they could be removed. Yet consti- 
tutionally they are all matters which 
come under the jurisdiction of a 
self - governing Northern Ireland, 
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not under the jurisdiction of West- 
minster. Moreover —and this is 
much more important—any honest 
examination of these grievances 
cannot lead to the conclusion that 
the Unionist majority in Northern 
Ireland is a phony one. 

Even if all these grievances were 
removed—as they should be—there 
would still be a Unionist majority 
in the Six Counties of Northern Ire- 
land. In a way, far more searching 
is the criticism that the partition 
line was drawn in such a way as to 
ensure that Unionist majority. Logi- 
cally, the partition line should have 
been drawn either to include the 
nine counties of the Province of 
Ulster (which would have given a 
Nationalist majority) or the four 
Protestant counties (which would 
have left Catholic Fermanagh and 
Tyrone to Southern Ireland, but left 
Northern Ireland too small to be a 
viable self-governing State). 

But even here there is an English 
answer to the effect that the Dublin 
Dail freely accepted the present par- 
tition line by a substantial majority. 
To which the Southern Irishman an- 
swers, “Yes, but we accepted it un- 


der duress, the alternative being 
war!” 


I saver I have not bored (or irri- 
tated ) my reader by this somewhat 
complex excursion into the details 
of this problem. I have done it, not 
because I venture to take one side or 
the other, but because it does seem 
to me that the problem is so intri- 
cate and wears such very different 
appearances to the most honest of 
men in London and in Dublin that 
the only possible solution must 
be found by compromise. 

Because this is my belief, I can- 
not but regret the present Irish pol- 
icy of standing four-square on what 
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the Irish consider their moral rights 
in the matter, even though I do ap- 
preciate the strength of their argu- 
ments and the utter sincerity of 
their motives. I regret equally the 
British reluctance to take a first 
step toward a compromise solution, 
even though I understand the diffi- 
culty of doing this until some assur- 
ance comes from Ireland that a 
compromise solution would not be 
rejected out of hand. I appreciate, 
too, the highly unpleasant position 
of the Protestant Northern Ireland- 
ers who cannot understand why 
they should be coerced into union 
with the Catholic Southern Ireland- 
ers for the sin of loyalty to the Brit- 
ish Crown. 

Yet the position of these last is 
fundamentally the weakest. They 
do misgovern the country; they do 
discriminate. disgracefully against 
Catholics; and, given their bigotry, 
it is permissible to doubt whether 
their vaunted loyalty is altogether a 
genuine thing or an excuse for re- 
maining sunk in that bigotry and 
remaining masters in their own 
small and very artificially con- 
structed house. 


Ane THERE then any possible lines 
for acompromise solution? I believe 


there are. I believe that partition 
could be brought to an end if Ire- 
land gave firm undertakings to form 
a partner in the over-all defense of 
the two Islands and if it agreed to a 
federal union between North and 
South which would leave the North 
an equal partner with the South un- 
der the Federal Irish Government. 
This latter point has been met in 
principle, since even Mr. de Valera 
has accepted the idea. 

The real difficulty would lie in the 
giving of undertakings by Ireland to 
pool defense with Britain since Ire- 
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land still feels that this would dero- 
gate from Irish sovereignty. Yet 
surely we are living in an age when 
such close co-operation between 
sovereign countries becomes possi- 
ble and indeed necessary. 

Ultimately such defensive co- 
operation might well become a Eu- 
ropean responsibility rather than a 
merely Anglo-Irish one. It is this 
possibility which makes one regret 
that the present Irish Government 
did not ease matters by joining in 
the Atlantic Treaty and thus open 
the way for more hopeful develop- 
ment than the present apparent in- 
transigence suggests. 
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ND what about Northern Ireland? 

Who is going to force the Prot- 
estants into a Federation which 
they would certainly dislike intense- 
ly? Forced they could certainly be; 
but I also wonder very much wheth- 
er the present majority for inde- 
pendence and partition in the North 
would withstand constructive devel- 
opments of this order. I think it 
very probable that the Belfast 
ascendancy (which, among other 
things, has kept the Labor Party 
down because of the separatist feel- 
ing) would not be able to withstand 
a really fair and really common- 
sense solution. 


eR 


N.: we can’t believe it. My wife and I look at each other with a wild 
surmise. The whole thing strikes us with the weird impact of ‘a Salva- 


dore Dali painting. It is upside down; it is wrong side out. If the 
newspapers said that Father Feeney was preaching that the infinitely 
good God gets everybody into heaven somehow—well, we could under- 
stand that. We could smile fondly and say, “Good old Father Feeney. 
Isn’t that just like him!” 

But not this. Not this strange, bitter, terrible belief that billions 
upon billions of our beloved fellow men and women are excluded for- 
ever from the friendship of their Creator because they have never heard 
of the Catholic Church, or, hearing of it, heard nothing but false- 
hoods. .. . 

In all the wide world is there not one non-member of our Church 
who serves God according to his own understanding, and will be lifted 
up on the last day? ... 

By the mysterious mercy of God we have the whole truth; it is not 
for us to judge those that have it not. Even if we did not possess the 
traditional teaching of the Church, our Catholic common sense and 
charity would protect us from this strange new warped predestina- 
tionism. 

Father Feeney—priest forever—please! 
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The Drama 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


ALLET THEATER. — One of the hap- 
piest blossomings of the Spring 
has been the return of the Ballet Thea- 
ter, which was forced last Autumn to 
postpone the opening of its tenth sea- 
son. That there were plenty of 
standees and not a vacant seat on its 
seventh night seems an earnest of the 
sincerity of its welcome. The sense 
of satisfaction that the evening left 
with me brought to mind the healing 
properties of sustained rhythm. It is 
very likely because we live in a world 
of such broken vibrations that we are 
turning so gratefully to the smooth 
flow of motion and poise of the ballet. 
When we are overtired, the opulent 
among us retire to a sanatorium where 
our nerves are restored by a time 
schedule based on regularity and 
order. It is the measured calm which 
enfolds one in a convent and which 
the pagan world sought in the Temples 
of Aesculapius, so enticingly described 
by Pater. 

I am convinced that one of the 
causes for the success of Bernard 
Shaw’s plays is the flawless rhythm 
of his prose probably due to his deeply 
instilled musical training. One of the 
treasured aftermaths of Shakespeare to 
me is the hum of the pentameters 
sounding in one’s memory. 

No program could have offered a 
better contrast of beautifully sustained 
rhythms than the one I was fortunate 
enough to see at Ballet Theater when 
two of my favorites, Rameo and Juliet 
and Fancy Free were billed together. 

Romeo and Juliet is formal, ro- 
mantic and, even when progressing 
with swift poetic inevitability to the 


final tragedy, the street brawls, the 
duels, the lovers’ parting, Mercutio’s 
death, all maintain a stylized elegance 
of movement. Eugene Berman’s archi- 
tectural set—one of the most beautiful 
on the stage today—with discreet use 
of curtains obviates any pause in the 
action and, after Juliet’s death, her 
bridesmaids become part of an ex- 
quisite festooned frieze before which 
the funeral procession passes to dis- 
close her lying in the tomb. 

Anthony Tudor, the choreographer, 
who has an uncanny gift for finding 
his musical score in unlikely sources 
—witness the Gustav Mahler Songs of 
Earth for a Chinese ballet—has chosen 
for Romeo and Juliet, excerpts from 
Frederick Delius, an English com- 
poser of the nineteenth century. Su- 
perficially this might not seem very 
congruous with the Renaissance but 
Delius has something of Purcell’s lim- 
pid simplicity and his folk dances 
have soft echoes of virginals. 

As Rosaline, Diana Adams opens the 
ballet. Coolly disdainful of Romeo, her 
postures set the formal grace of the 
period. Hugh Laing, a great dramatic 
dancer, is a Romeo of distinction and 
high passion. Tudor is a menacing 
Tybalt and as Mercutio, Orloff’s airy 
capers are eloquent of Queen Mab. 
Markova’s ethereal creation of Juliet 
once made me dread seeing anyone 
else in the part but Nora Kaye has the 
versatility of a fine artist. From the 
haunted murderess in Fall River, she 
can transform herself into a vision of 
Spring from Botticelli and embodies 
the shy ecstatic quality of young love 
that Tudor has created in his dance 
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designs, half classic, half modern. The 
tidal sweep of Shakespeare’s poetry 
surges behind all the scenes. They are 
as much of an accompaniment as the 
music. 

And then in Fancy Free one leaps to 
modern youth in syncopation but as 
well as Romeo and Juliet, it is a rare 
example of ballet in which the arts are 
combined with balanced felicity. Cre- 
ated by Jerome Robbins to an original 
score by Leonard Berstein with décor 
by Oliver Smith, it is from beginning 
to end the happy-go-lucky embodiment 
of American youth—three sailors and 
three girls. Fairly bubbling over with 
humor, good nature and fun, never 
was “talking big” so wonderfully trans- 
lated into action as when each sailor 
does a bit of “show-off” for the girls. 

This last time that I saw Fancy Free, 
the original cast had been reassem- 
bled for the evening and it will cer- 
tainly be difficult ever to surpass the 
trio of Jerome Robbins, Harold Lang 
and John Kriza. Each is an adept in 
creating character in his dancing. 
Lang, now appearing in Along Fifth 
Avenue, is the simple “gob,” bounding 
with healthy gusto. First to give an 
account of himself to the girls, his 
dance which makes haywire of class- 
ical steps depends on the skill with 
which he rushes through very difficult 
variations with easy humor; it opens 
with a double turn in the air to a drum 
beat ending unexpectedly with a 
“split”—in ballet parlance, an “écarte- 
ment”! 

It really doesn’t seem as if it would 
be possible to cap this astonishing 
number but Kriza next takes over as 
the dreamy, sentimental sailor and 
swings his long legs to the trickiest of 
tempos, inducing a completely dif- 
ferent mood and ending at full length 
on the floor gazing at the girls. Then 
Robbins takes over as the sophisti- 
cated and much traveled guy who 
knows his Latin-America; his intricate 
beats are carried along the stools to 
the top of the bar with a laugh at 
them all. 

Muriel Bentley is the prim girl; Janet 
Reed, the nice little girl who wants 
everyone to be happy and Shirley 
Eckl, the girl who is looking for 
trouble. Syncopation may not be one’s 
ideal in dancing but there is a delight- 
ful sense of satisfaction induced by 
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perfection of timing. Not one move or 
step is ever out of rhythm in Fancy 
Free. That is why it wears so well. 

Although the Ballet Theater did not 
have the advantage of a full season for 
training its company in which there 
were some replacements, it is regain- 
ing its old perfection. It is an organ- 
ization of which Americans can be 
proud. 


__— Euripides was 
one of the cleverest men that ever 
lived,” wrote John Jay Chapman, “not 
the greatest poet but somehow the 
greatest playwright. For all that he 
does is thought out and wrought out 
with what seems to us the pitiless 
sophistication of a supermind. His 
eyes magnify; his logic runs into the 
higher mathematics of pathos. The 
Medea is a truly terrible domestic 
drama.” 

Strangely enough the Golden Fleece, 
which first brought Jason and Medea 
together, had its origin in domestic 
difficulties when a King of Thessaly 
grew tired of his wife and deserted 
her. Fearing for the safety of children 
with a stepmother, the first Queen 
begged help of Hermes who placed the 
little boy and girl on aram with golden 
fleece. The ram bore them toward 
Asia but dropped the girl, Helle, in the 
straits which have ever since been 
called Hellespont. The boy was car- 
ried safely to Colchis (Georgia) where 
the ram was sacrificed but his fleece 
was guarded as the chief Colchian 
treasure. Jason, sent to steal the 
Golden Fleece by his Uncle, would 
never have succeeded if the Princess 
of Colchis, Medea, had not fallen so 
blindly in love with him, so once more 
the fleece became the indirect cause 
of a broken home. 

Miss Judith Anderson has given 
over 500 performances of Medea since 
October 20, 1947. The emotional de- 
mands of the role might weaken an 
ordinary actor after a few months, yet 
Miss Anderson played it night after 
night on tour from coast to coast and 
everywhere to the same excited ac- 
claim and applause. This is very con- 
ceivably the tonic which has strength- 
ened her. 

Since the beginning of the present 
season, the production has been under 
the direction and management of 
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Guthrie McClintic who has reinforced 
the acting structure created by John 
Gielgud. Henry Brandon, the present 
Jason, has the physical stature and 
virility of a hero and looks handsome 
enough in his uniform to make his 
alien wife’s passion for him imagi- 
nable. 

Euripides slyly contrasts the mus- 
cular go-getter with the complexities 
of a brilliant woman who has ruined 
herself and her family for an illusion 
and her own self-indulgence. She has 
even lost her own self-respect in squan- 
dering everything on the counterfeit 
of her ideal—a man too stupid even to 
appreciate his own caddishness. 

What makes the part so fascinating 
to an actress is that, in spite of all the 
evil that Medea plans, she must con- 
trive to build up some sympathy for 
herself with the Corinthian ladies who 
have come to pay her a visit and dis- 
cover in a neighborly way the ins and 
outs of the scandal. Medea always 
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keeps a discreet eye on her visitors’ 
reaction until the savage in her gets 
the upperhand. But up to the hor- 
rendous climax, Miss Anderson, in the 
agony of her suffering, keeps some 
pity aglow in her audience. 

Frederic Worlock is a royal figure 
as King Creon who has the wisdom but 
not the obduracy to deny Medea’s plea 
for a day’s grace. Mary Servoss and 
Marian Seldes are graceful and well 
spoken as two of the three ladies to 
which the chorus has been reduced. 
Hilda Vaughn, as the old Colchian 
nurse, upholds the tradition of presci- 
ent tragedy so wonderfully created 
by Florence Reed, but Miss Vaughn’s 
voice has less carrying power. 

Robinson Jeffers’ version of Euri- 
pides in modern rhythms is certainly 
the finest for our theater. (I hadn’t 
noticed before that he speaks of Aphro- 
dite as Venus. Perhaps he considers 
Venus the English translation of the 
Cyprian.)—Revival at the City Center. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


March, 1946 


Born YESTERDAY.—Smart satire com- 
bined with pretty rowdy farce.—At 
the Henry Miller. 


November, 1947 


Hich Butron SHoes.—Carol Stone 
has now replaced Joan Roberts in this 
amusing musical of Rutgers College, 
with the famous Jerome Robbins’ bal- 
lets—At the Broadway. 


January, 1948 


A SrrEETcAR NAMED DesirE.—We 
still regret that it won the Pulitzer 
prize.—At the Barrymore. 


April 


Mr. Rosperts.—A formal naval com- 
mander was disgusted by the language 
used in this otherwise very human 
story of a cargo ship near the Pacific 
war zone. Henry Fonda heads an ex- 
cellent cast——At the Alvin. 


November 


EpwarD, My Son.—Dennis King has 
now replaced Edward Morley, the au- 


thor of this drama of the man who 
wanted money and power and who 
achieved his aim—at a price.—At the 
Martin Beck. 


December 


WHERE’s CHARLEY.—Ray Bolger car- 
ries this mediocre musical version of 
Charley’s Aunt.—At the St. James. 


January, 1949 


ANNE OF THE THOUSAND Days.— 
Maxwell Anderson’s absorbing drama 
of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn splen- 
didly played by Rex Harrison and 
Joyce Redman but with some inexcus- 
able lines.—At the Shubert. 


THe SILver WHISTLE.—An amusing 
imaginative comedy about an old peo- 
ple’s home and the tramp—José Fer- 
rer—who teaches them the secret of 
youth. Very pleasant indeed with the 
exception of certain lines.—At the Bilt- 
more. 


GoopBYE My Fancy.—Madeleine Car- 
roll does all she can with the help of 
Shirley Booth’s dry humor to redeem a 
comedy with a cheap but supposedly 
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progressive philosophy.—At the Ful- 
ton. 


As THE Gir_s Go.—The girls are un- 
usually good looking, so are the cos- 
tumes and sets by Oleg Cassini and 
Howard Bay. The rest of it is Bobby 
Clark with spectacles and cane.—At 
the Winter Garden. 


February 


Lenp AN Ear.—An intimate revue 
which is really very smart and attrac- 
tive —At the Broadhurst. 


THE Map WoMAN oF CHAILLOT.— 
Written by Giraudoux during the Ger- 
man occupation, with the original 
French sets and superbly played by 
Martita Hunt and a clever cast. Our 
favorite of the season. Unusual and 
full of laughs.—At the Belasco. 


Kiss Me Kate.—The Taming of the 
Shrew used as a play within a play by 
Cole Porter, with wonderful décor by 
Lemuel Ayers, and Alfred Drake as 
Petruchio. Shakespeare comes off very 
well—better than some of Mr. Porter’s 


lyrics.—At the Century. 


March 


ALonG FIFTH AVENUE.—A revue— 
not so clever as Lend An Ear and 
rougher—with the rampageous Nancy 
Walker.—At the Imperial. 


April 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN. — Heart- 
wringing tragedy of a man who lived 
for success and was not only a failure 
for himself but for his sons. Very 
finely played by Lee J. Cobb, Mildred 
Dunnock and Arthur Kennedy. Pulitzer 
prize winner.—At the Morosco. 


Tue Bic KniFe.—Also about a man 
with worldly ambition, this time a 
screen star (John Garfield) but hero 
and villain seem equally bad in a con- 
fused script by Clifford Odets.—At 
the National. 
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Two Buinp Mice.—Very amusing 
comedy about two old ladies who are 
still running a Government Bureau 
five years after its abolishment. They 
are rescued by Melvyn Douglas.—At 
the Cort. 


May 


Soutu Paciric.—Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein plus Joshua Logan have 
broken all records for success in the 
musical field in their version of Mich- 
ener’s short stories. With Enzio Pinza 
as a French planter and Mary Martin 
as the navy nurse from Arkansas, 
the love story never lets down and the 
Tonkinese mother and daughter, the 
Seabees with Myron McCormick, the 
Navy “Brass” and all the rest of 
the cast live up to standard. Seats are 
now available for August and Septem- 
ber.—At the Majestic. 


Detective Story.—A continuously 
interesting drama set in a police pre- 
cinct with the attention focused on 
one of the older detectives and his 
stern sense of justice. Sidney Kingsley 
has made a study of his subject and so 
has Ralph Bellamy as Detective Mc- 
Leod. It’s a very sympathetic picture 
of our Irish cops and closes with the 
Act of Contrition.—At the Hudson. 


THe Traitor.—A timely but con- 
fused study of the scientist who thinks 
he is working for world peace by be- 
traying an atomic secret and of an 
old professor who changes his ideas 
about “liberalism.” Navy intelligence 
with Lee Tracy injects plenty of melo- 
drama with their “counter geiger” and 
Walter Hampden and Wesley Addy do 
some good work. Staged by Jed Harris. 
—At the Forty-eighth Street. 


AT War WITH THE ARMyY.—A rollick- 
ing farce about life in an Army train- 
ing camp.—Alt the Booth. 


* o * 


Congratulations to Rev. Urban Nagle, 
O.P., for the prize won from The 
Christophers for his play, City of 
Kings! 
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Foreign Periodicals 


MARXIAN SNOBBERY 


THERE was, it is true, a theoretical 
plane upon which Marx and Engels 
spoke of the proletariat as a chosen 
people, the children of light, destined 
to wrest all power from the capitalists, 
the children of darkness, and, if 
hatred be a proof of sincerity, it is then 
most certainly true that Marx and 
Engels did genuinely hate the rich. But 
did they love the poor? Engels’ hatred 
of the rich did not prevent him from 
mixing with the rich capitalists of 
Manchester, nor from joining with 
them in the expensive sport of fox- 
hunting, which he justified to Marx as 
a preparation for the Communist revo- 
lution. “Nothing but riding, that is, 
fox-hunting, which is the real school,” 
he wrote to Marx. 

Marx’s own opportunities for good 
living were more limited. But, when 
the chance came to him, he made up 
in quantity for the fewness of his op- 
portunities. “First we drank port,” 
records Techow, the revolutionary 
from Baden, who came over to see 
Marx in London after the fiasco of 
1848, “then Bordeaux, then cham- 
pagne. After the red wine Marx was 
completely drunk.” 

But it must not be imagined that, be- 
cause Marx thought that the prole- 
tariat were destined to overthrow the 
capitalists, he therefore thought that 
they were in any way destined to over- 
throw him. He never for a moment 
intended to identify himself or his 
family with them. On the contrary, he 
had a quite childish respect for the 
aristocracy and printed on his wife’s 
visiting cards: “Mme Jenny Marx, née 
Baronesse de Westphalen”—which, if 
it rather overplayed the hand, yet 
sounded very well. . 

We have only to turn from the pub- 


lic Communist literature to Marx’s and 
Engels’ private correspondence in or- 
der to discover what they really 
thought of the workers. “Those fools,” 
Engels calls them; and again, “those 
asses” — “those stupid workers who 
believe everything.” 

In all this welter of folly and snob- 
bery, by far the most sensible figure 
was that of Marx’s wife. “If only Karl 
would make some capital,” she sighed; 
but, when Marx, having confidently 
prophesied the coming downfall of the 
bourgeoisie, had then in response to 
challenge to think up some reason for 
his prophecy, it was Jenny Marx who 
first challenged his materialistic the- 
ory of history. “Everyone knows,” she 
said, “that economics have a large in- 
fluence over history. In so far as you 
merely say that, you say nothing origi- 
nal. But everybody equally knows 
that they are not the sole influence in 
history. And, in so far as you say that 
they are, then what you say is original 
but quite obviously untrue.” No more 
remains to be said. 


—CurisropHer Horzis, in The Tablet (Lon- 
don), April 16, 1949. 


_ 
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A LESSON FROM THE RoyaL Navy 


As a boy, I had been brought up in 
a very clerical atmosphere. Most of 
my father’s family were devout mem- 
bers of the Church of England... . It 
was not until the age of sixteen that I 
began to be interested in religion. 
This awakening was due to assisting 
at Evensong in a church in Suffolk 
where a cope was worn, and six tall 
candles stood on the altar. The pri- 
vate tutor under whom I was studying 
was a rigid Evangelical of the old- 
fashioned type. He and his wife were 
much shocked that I had attended this 
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neighbouring church. They advised 
me to read a bulky volume entitled The 
Secret History of the Oxford Move- 
ment, supplemented by numerous 
tracts which professed to expose the 
errors of “Ritualism” and “Roman- 
ism.” A course of this literature pro- 
duced exactly the opposite effect to 
what was intended. Before the end 
of that year I left this Suffolk rectory. 

Staying with my grandmother in 
Windsor my curiosity was roused by 
the sinister reports of what went on 
at St. Stephen’s, Clewer. Rather in the 
mood of a young man paying his first 
visit to a night club I slipped away un- 
beknown to my relations one dark 
foggy night. Feeling rather nervous 
I arrived at the door of this church, 
and went in.... 

Very soon the rhythm of Gregorian 
psalm tones and plainchant such as it 
was, meant much the same thing to me 
as Jazz or Swing music means to most 
lads to-day. The movements of the 
three sacred ministers at these Angli- 
can High Masses, as they performed 
their religious pas de trois, vested in 
chasuble, dalmatic and tunicle, affect- 
ed me as the ballet does so many of 
the present generation. 

We had not heard of psycho-analysis 
in 1905, and when I informed some of 
my family that I had been to Confes- 
sion as the result of listening to ser- 
mons on “The Sacrament of Penance,” 
I was warned that it was a dangerous 
practice, likely to weaken the charac- 
ter, but if I found it “helpful,” then 
perhaps it would do no serious harm, 
if I unburdened my conscience once 
in a while.... 

So step by step I evolved into an 
Anglo-Catholic. ... 

One day I bought a Catholic Direc- 
tory which enabled me to discover 
what my Anglican spiritual advisers 
described as “Italian Mission” 
churches. Despite their warnings that 
it was a grave sin to worship in these 
schismatical churches, I now often 
went to Mass. At first this Roman wor- 
ship struck me as a poor show com- 
pared with what I had become accus- 
tomed to in some of the more extreme 
Anglo-Catholic churches. Then it 
dawned on me that there was a subtle 
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difference—it did not rest on the pri- 
vate opinions of an individual as to 
what was nice or edifying, but on an 
authority recognised throughout the 
world. rs 

Perhaps it was due to a strong 
sense of discipline inculcated by my 
father, an officer in the Royal Navy, 
that I grasped the idea of authority in 
religion so quickly. It was the lack of 
any final authority in the Church of 
England that drove me on towards 
Rome. The wind filled my sails and I 


could not change my course. 
—Perrer F. Anson, in the Catholic Herald 
(London), April 8, 1949. 
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Rura LIFE AND THE DRAMA 


Some little time ago a speaker at the 
Muintir na Tire conference drew atten- 
tion to the great contribution which 
had of recent years been made to rural 
life by the various drama leagues. 

It is most encouraging to find that 
the Bishop of Kilmore, Dr. Lyons, 
when speaking at the Cavan Drama 
Festival, gave high praise to the move- 
ment. The Bishop pointed out that the 
Church had encouraged the rebirth of 
drama with the medieval mystery 
plays, after the Greek plays had died 
out, and said he would like to see a 
hall in every village devoted to local 
theatricals. 

These are valuable words and one 
hopes they will have an influence all 
over Ireland. The Irish have a nat- 
ural love of the theatre, combined 
with natural talent, which the Abbey 
Theatre has made world-famous... . 

One of the reasons for the drift to 
the towns is the dullness of country 
life, and the small amount of entertain- 
ment there is for young people, and 
vigorous dramatic societies in every 
— should do much to counteract 
this. 

While speaking of the drama I have 
heard with interest that Michael Mc- 
Liamoir, co-founder of the Gate Thea- 
tre in Dublin, is at present in Venice 
playing Iago in Orson Welles’ produc- 
tion ned a film of Othello. 


Eaat or Wickiow, in the Catholic 
Herald (London), April 8, 1949. 





New Books 


American Freedom and Catholic Power. 
By Paul Blanshard. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. $3.50. 

Mr. Blanshard has about done it, I 
think. That is, he has given what is 
to date the most complete statement of 
the New Nativism. In the cold, cul- 
tured manner of its utterance it is un- 
like the ranting, redfaced, midnine- 
teenth-century Nativism. Its inspira- 
tion is not Protestant bigotry, but the 
secularist positivism that deplores big- 
otry, at the same time that it achieves 
a closure of mind and an edge of an- 
tagonism that would be the envy of a 
Bible-belt circuit rider. At all events, 
despite the intellectualization, it is 
pretty much the same old aarticle. 
Blanshard regrets that the “bigoted 
source” of the Nativist question “has 
tended to divert attention from a valid 
and important question” (p. 266). 
Hence he raises it again: “What is to 
be done with a hierarchy that operates 
in twentieth-century America under 
medieval European controls?” (p. 
289). There ought, he answers, to be 
“a resistance movement” by “cham- 
pions of traditional American democ- 
racy” (p. 303). Toward stimulating 
this resistance movement he repub- 
lishes with developments and addi- 
tions the twelve articles he wrote for 
The Nation last year. This time he has 
the services of an editor, who has man- 
aged to moderate Blanshard’s own pen- 
chant for the nasty turn of phrase. 

The central concept is the one that 
sustains the whole anti-Catholic polem- 
ic today—the concept of the Church 
as a great power-organization, “a state 
within a state and a state above a 
state” (p. 4), whose methods are those 
of power, whose proximate aim is “to 
maintain its own power-structure” (p. 
155), and whose ultimate aim is— 
more power. Supporting this concept 
is the distinction, customarily used to- 


day to avoid the charge of bigotry, 
between the Catholic people and the 
Catholic hierarchy. The former are 
for the most part “good Americans” 
(suffering, on Blanshard’s account, 
from a rather severe case of schizo- 
phrenia by reason of their effort to be 
good Catholics at the same time). The 
latter are the enemy, the foreign body 
that “has never been assimilated” in 
our “liberal democracy” (p. 10). 
Blanshard follows the fashion, set by 
the one-hundred-percenters in Prot- 
estants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State, of 
using the term “hierarchy” as a sort 
of cuss-word, much as a Marxist uses 
the term “bourgeoisie.” 

The Catholic bishops and priests 
are, I gather, unassimilable basically 
because they possess a spiritual au- 
thority distinct from and superior to 
the “supreme power of the democratic 
state over all aspects of secular life” 
(p. 263), that is, over the fields of 
science, medicine and social welfare, 
culture, the family, education and in- 
formation, politics, economics and 
law. In Blanshard’s view, the “ex- 
panding conception of the democratic 
social-welfare state” (p. 248) has taken 
all these fields under its exclusive 
sovereignty, and in them its action is 
ruled only by the norm of the major- 
ity opinion of “the people,” that is, 
the free people like Blanshard. He 
defends the absolute autonomy of 
these fields much as Gromyko defends 
the autonomy of the judicial process 
in Hungary; what is done in them is 
immune from question or judgment by 
a foreign power, such as the Church. 

And in all these fields the thing is 
to be “an American,” to avoid “un- 
American attitudes.” If, for instance, 
a law is “American” (like our divorce 
laws), it is good (pp. 156 ff.). If you 
want to know the rightness or wrong- 
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ness of a procedure in a case of ec- 
topic gestation, consider “what an 
American jury might say about the 
problem” (p. 129). If you want to set- 
tle the details of a creed or a moral 
code, do it the American way—take a 
vote (pp. 141, 214, 293). If it is a 
question of birth control, don’t be “un- 
realistic,” like the Church (pp. 48, 
125, 135); practice it—that’s what 
American people do. As for steriliza- 
tion, “the courts of the United States 
agree” that there is nothing wrong 
about it (p. 151). Hold to “the Amer- 
ican gospel of science” (p. 211), and 
to “the American concept of freedom 
of thought” (p. 299), and to the Amer- 
ican idea of education, “that the peo- 
ple’s government is the logical agency 
to educate the children of the people” 
(p. 65). Judge the value of convent 
life by the standards of “American 
womanhood” which rejects it (p. 67). 
And so on. In sum, “join the rest of 
the American community” (p. 88), 


and “without reservations” (p. 288), 
under denial of all allegiance to “alien 
and undemocratic powers, the Vatican 
and the Kremlin” (p. 260). That is the 
way to Blanshardian salvation. 

What I am suggesting is that Blan- 


shard’s book offers material for a 
study of the New Nativism. That is 
the only interesting thing about it; all 
the stuff about the Church we’ve al- 
ready “had,” albeit usually in more 
scurrilous form. But his use of the 
terms “American” and “un-American” 
as categories of ultimate value is sig- 
nificant in regard of the contemporary 
drift toward a cultural monism, the 
idea of the democratic state as All 
There Is, and a colossal national self- 
righteousness. 
JoHN CourTNEY Murray, S.J. 


Religious Trends in English Poetry; 
Volume III: 1780-1830, Romantic 
Faith. By Hoxie Neale Fairchild. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press. $6.75. 

There is really nothing that Pro- 
fessor Fairchild could or should have 
done that he has not done in order to 
give us, in this third volume of 
Religious Trends in English Poetry, 
an analysis that is complete, readable 
and fascinating of the “religious” think- 
ing of the seven great English Roman- 
tics: Burns, Blake, Coleridge, Byron, 
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Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth. We 
have always known how foolish it was 
to pick up bits here and there in a 
poet’s work, without regard to chron- 
ology or general biographical context, 
and then proceed to speak of his “re- 
ligion” as if his stray thoughts about 
God or immortality or ethics were sure 
to be religious. Professor Fairchild 
makes clear from the outset what he 
means by religion, and his notion may 
be summarized as a recognition of a 
transcendental, begetting not begotten, 
Power, whose nature is infinite love 
and absolute unity. 

Though Professor Fairchild is not 
here arguing for his own religious 
position, much less contending that 
the Romantic poets shared it, he nev- 
ertheless makes clear his preference 
for those who bow before a Power 
greater than themselves rather than 
for those who see in the “God-myth” 
a mere enlargement of their own egos. 
It is against this standard of his own 
definition that Dr. Fairchild measures 
all the opinions of these poets, to see 
whether they achieved a real religion; 
or, failing to achieve a complete the- 
ology, whether they had flashes of true 
religious insight, which they scattered 
like little gold nuggets here and there 


-among their musings on this subject. 


It is safe to say that if Professor 
Fairchild has not found religion in 
these Romantics, no one else ever can. 
For the thoroughness of his reading, 
every teacher of Romantic poetry will 
be forever grateful, for this work will 
never again have to be done. We may 
not agree with his definition of reli- 
gion or even with his interpretation 
of this or that Romantic utterance 
upon religious subjects; but we can be 
sure that nothing relevant has been 
overlooked or nefariously omitted, 
either in the poets or in their critics. 

The patience Professor Fairchild 
has shown in coping with so much 
second-rate criticism that shrouds the 
whole field of Romanticism, will no 
doubt win him a high place among 
secular theologists, but not in heaven; 
for in this case, as always with Dr. 
Fairchild, the reportorial work is so 
larded with witty revenges, that the 
pages are never dull, nor predictable. 

For Catholic readers, the book has 
a special charm; for it proves that 
however tedious may be the theological 
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language of the Schoolmen-saints like 
Thomas of Aquin, the theological 
structure upon which the Church leans 
is nothing so shoddy or dull as that 
erected by such “thinkers” as God- 
win, Hartley, Frend, and the whole 
crowd of muddlers that make up the 
so-called “philosophy” of the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
ELEANOR GRACE CLARK. 


Poland Struggles Forward. By William 
Cary. New York: Greenberg. $3.00. 
In this well written and well illus- 

trated volume Mr. Cary who visited 

Poland in 1947, tells us, without suf- 

ficiently realizing it, two entirely dif- 

ferent stories. One of them is deeply 
moving and correctly presented with 

a great deal of human understanding 

and sympathy: it is the story of the 

Polish people, equally heroic in their 

resistance against the Germans during 

more than five years of occupation and 
in their present effort of post-war re- 

construction. The pages which pay a 

tribute to “incredible Warsaw” and 

those which “rediscover” Zakopane 
are particularly impressive and in- 
structive. 

Unfortunately, another chapter, the 
longest one, summarizes under the 
title, “Where the Government Stands,” 
Mr. Cary’s other story: a piece of mis- 
leading propaganda in favor of the 
Russian imposed Communist regime, 
an attitude only too evident in many 
other pages of the book. He fails to 
convince the reader that, “you would 
have in Poland about the same free- 
dom you have at home,” precisely be- 
cause he presents exclusively the argu- 
ments of men like the well-known 
“spokesman of the Polish Foreign 
Ministry,” and of those who, as ad- 
mitted by one of them, are glad that 
the country “has a government which 
suits me and ... will maintain a policy 
of friendship with the Soviet Union.” 

In the entire book, the opposition to 
the present regime is represented only 
by a woman whom the author covers 
with ridicule as a hysterical war-mon- 
ger. He also stresses the “heated op- 
position against the Pope whose word 
is no longer above question among 
Roman Catholics in Poland.” 

All black is the London Government, 
as Mr. Cary calls the legitimate Polish 
Government in Exile, in contrast with 


the Communist regime which is all 
white. Black is also the record of pre- 
war Poland, and, in general, of the 
“centuries of darkness” which made 
Polish history. Typical of that inter- 
pretation which spoils even the best 
passages of the book, is the conclu- 
sion regarding the Warsaw Uprising 
of 1944. It is admitted that the Red 
Army was “just across the Vistula,” 
but even on that occasion there is no 
criticism of the Russians who failed 
to come to the assistance of General 
Bor-Komorowski: on the contrary, it 
is the Polish general who is blamed for 
not having “fought to join” the Rus- 
sians on the other side of the river. 
Mr. Cary would probably reply that 
he got such an interpretation from a 
Polish girl whose courage and suffer- 
ings he eloquently describes. But here 
again he relied exclusively on the 
opinion of a former member of the 
Communist “People’s Army,” without 
even trying to present the opinion of 
the tremendous majority of the Poles. 
This onesided approach is the basic 
fault of a book which could have been 
very valuable to the Polish cause. 
Oscar HALECKI. 


Parnell to Pearse. Some Recollections 
and Reflections. By John J. Horgan. 
Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 15 s. 
Known favorably in America by his 

Great Catholic Laymen, Mr. Horgan 

is a man of “English-Irish” descent— 

different therefore, he tells us, from 
the “Anglo-Irish,” who are English 
colonists long established in Ireland, 
and from the “Native Irish,” whose 
interests center in land, Catholic 
emancipation, and the Irish way of 
life. He names Grattan, Flood, Burke, 

Parnell, Redmond, Tone, Emmet, 

Davis, Mitchel, Pearse, MacSwiney, 

Childers, as examples of the fact that 

the Irish-English were the major ele- 

ment in the Irish struggle for freedom. 

Mr. Horgan was born in 1881 on the 
eve of the near-victory of Home Rule 
which faded into the Parnell tragedy; 
he retired from political activity after 
the election of 1918 which terminated 

Irish representation at Westminster. 

In the interval he had been a close 

observer of events and persons, and 

an active participator in various move- 
ments. He writes in easy conversa- 
tional style, devotes much of his book 
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to personal reminiscences, and gives 
miniature descriptions of nearly 
everyone important in the history of 
modern Ireland. He is on the Parnell- 
Redmond side of most disputes; and, 
although he does not hesitate to stand 
up and be counted, he admits imper- 
fections in his leaders; but he is never 
either fulsome or bitter. He quotes 
proudly Canon Sheehan’s complimen- 
tary remarks on his courteous han- 
dling of a political opponent. The 
general reader will profit more from 
these quiet sketches than from high- 
ly colored pleas by impassioned par- 
tisans. 

On April 18, 1949, the Republic of 
Ireland became a free and independ- 
ent state. But the island is still parti- 
tioned; and citizens and friends of 
the Republic are still in disagreement 
on two questions, one speculative, the 
other practical: (1) Would the coun- 
try have a brighter prospect of unity, 
prosperity, freedom, as a member of 
the British Commonwealth? (2) Which 
political party was responsible for the 
failure of the Irish to achieve a united 
front? To the first question Mr. Hor- 
gan answers, “Yes.” To the second 


question he answers, “All parties— 


Nationalists, Republicans, Ulsterites, 
English.” His reply to the second 
question can hardly be disputed; his 
reply to the first will be the subject 
of literally endless controversy. For 
it is based on the theory that if there 
had been an early and earnest attempt 
to mollify northeast Ulster, Ireland 
might have secured independence 
without partition. But who can tell 
whether or not in that case, Ireland 
would have been utterly crushed in 
World War II.? 

Rearrangement of material, chapter 
headings, more frequent dates would 
help readers not intimately acquainted 
with the Irish political scene; but the 
book as it stands will be welcomed by 
anyone interested in the Irish people 
of the last half century and in the 
English who came in contact with 
them. JosEPH McSorLey. 


Prairie Avenue. By Arthur Meeker. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 
It’s fun to come across a book like 

this at a time when so much of our 

literature is brain-cudgeling or de- 
pressing; fun to follow a group of 
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Croesuses as they strut their Aubusson- 
covered boards and to gaze in wide- 
eyed wonder from our well-taxed 
planks at an era that seems like a vi- 
sion out of Harun-al-Rashid. 

Chicago from 1885 to 1918 offers a 
panorama of spectacular grandeur as 
viewed through the eyes of Ned Ram- 
sey, who, on account of his own fam- 
ily’s depleted fortune had been sent as 
a small boy to live with his uncle, 
Hiram Stack, lumber king, and his 
wife Lydia who had a mysterious past 
and a dominating personality. 

Contrary to the usual formula of 
poor-boy-among-rich relatives, Ned 
Ramsey is not snubbed or ill-treated, 
but made to feel completely one of the 
group. That he falls in love with Celia, 
daughter of Abner Kennerly, richest 
of the rich merchant princes, yet never 
marries her is entirely due to his bet- 
ter judgment. Celia might have been 
open to persuasion. 

Though the book has nostalgic and 
specific historical rather than literary 
value, it nevertheless makes good read- 
ing. It also lets you in on the secret 
of what made the big city tick, espe- 
cially the city of Chicago, founded on 
the principle that money is the sum- 
mum bonum of existence — culture 
merely a side issue, nice, but not nec- 
essary. 

Prairie Avenue symbolizes the ma- 
terialism of an era. The men who 
lived there in bastard replicas of 
Tudor, Gothic and Renaissance pal- 
aces, were, with few exceptions, ruth- 
less and crude, and yet who can say 
that their vigor has not imbued the 
city with a kind of pitiless courage or 
that their vast wealth was not the root 
of the sturdy growth now bursting in- 
to colored and highly individual 
flowering? 

MARGUERITE P. CorRcoRAN. 


The Life of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
By John Dickson Carr. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $3.50. 

Mr. John Dickson Carr states and 
produces evidence that Conan Doyle 
himself was the original of Sherlock 
Holmes. Certainly they shared many 
characteristics in common. For in- 
stance, Dr. Watson remarks that Sher- 
lock Holmes had a horror of destroy- 
ing documents. Every corner of his 
rooms in Baker Street was stacked 
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with bundles of manuscripts. On 
Conan Doyle’s death a vast amount of 
material had also accumulated—a for- 
midable mass which might have baffled 
an unskilled biographer. But Mr. 
Dickson Carr’s book reads like a novel, 
though he reminds us that it is the re- 
sult of painstaking research and every 
statement is substantiated. The result 
is a living picture presented in its con- 
temporary perspective, and that is im- 
portant because Conan Doyle was not 
only a writer, he was also active in 
public affairs. For years he practiced 
medicine; he stood for Parliament; 
espoused causes, particularly unpopu- 
lar ones; fought successfully for the 
establishment of courts of criminal 
appeal; ran a field hospital during the 
South African war; and delivered 
hundreds of lectures, including two 
tours in the United States. 

Starting life with no means, he 
amassed a considerable fortune, chief- 
ly through his writings, but before his 
death he had expended much of it in 
traveling through the world to pro- 
mote spiritism. This book presents 
him as he was in life, immersed in all 
sorts of activities. Above all it deals 
with Sherlock Holmes, which it is in- 
teresting to note Conan Doyle did not 
consider as his chief work. He even 
became tired of hearing the name of 
Sherlock Holmes. In spite of this and 
Mr. Carr’s view that his other books 
have lasting value, Conan Doyle would 
probably be as forgotten today as 
many other Victorian novelists had it 
not been for Sherlock Holmes. 

Conan Doyle abandoned his faith 
shortly after leaving Stonyhurst, but 
he retained throughout his life the 
practical virtues which sprang from 
it, and his championship of the poor 
and oppressed was an inheritance 
from his Catholic days. He was like 
a man living on spiritual capital, but 
his biographer shows no appreciation 
of this. On the contrary the implica- 
tion is that Conan Doyle freed himself 
from unnecessary restraint. This may 
not be a surprising view for an author 
like Mr. Carr, but it would have been 
better if he had not expressed himself 
in such words as “whatever powers 
govern the world they seldom vent 
their spite without warning.” That 
sentence would have offended Conan 
Doyle and it indicates what readers 
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may expect when the author attempts 
to interpret Conan Doyle’s change of 
religious views, for which he offers 
several reasons. But his mind is not 
attuned to the subject and possibly the 
real reason has escaped him. A similar 
spiritual tragedy had befallen Conan 
Doyle’s mother whose influence on her 
son was profound and without whose 
consent he always hesitated to act. 
But whatever may have been the 
cause, we see him toward the end of 
his life groping blindly back to the 
faith through a morass of spiritism, 
but never in this life regaining the 
citadel of his soul. 
Rospert WILBERFORCE. 


Double Muscadine. By Frances Gaither. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
Double Muscadine is an extremely 

interesting and worthwhile novel, the 
essence of which it is difficult to con- 
vey in a few words. It is the story of 
a murder trial in ante-bellum Missis- 
sippi. The essentials of courtroom 
drama—the accuser and accused, the 
evidence, the witnesses, the legal 
maneuvering of opposing counsels— 
have been deployed into a credible 
and exciting mystery and suspense 
narrative. None of the characters 
however are strong enough or sympa- 
thetic enough to carry the book on 
this level of interest alone. But since 
the defendant is a mulatto house-slave 
charged with poisoning her owner’s 
family with the resultant death of one 
member, it is also a study of the insti- 
tution of slavery. 

It is in this aspect of her story that 
the author fulfills her function as a 
historical novelist with particular suc- 
cess. Actual court records form the 
basis for the trial but to bring its prin- 
cipals and their Southern frontier 
community to life is a feat of knowl- 
edge and creative imagination, and to 
illuminate, without resorting to his- 
torical hindsight, the problems, con- 
flicts and moral derelictions which 
arise out of holding a race in bondage 
is to display an all-too-rare combina- 
tion of artistic integrity and moral 
sense. The title, taken from a weaving 
pattern into which one of the charac- 
ters worked her hopes and disappoint- 
ments, has a symbolic aptness; Mrs. 
Gaither has indeed woven the fabric 
of a slave society. Morra WALSH. 
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Essays on Freedom and Power. by John 
Emerich Edward Dalberg - Acton. 
Selected by Gertrude Himmelfarb. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. $5.00. 
It is unfortunate that Wilfrid Ward 

did not consent in 1903 to undertake 

the biography of Lord Acton who had 

died the previous year; for Mr. Ward’s 
painstaking research would no doubt 
have brought to light much relevant 
material that today lies hidden in 
dark corners. As things are, we have, 
in place of a complete biography, only 
brief studies of the scholar who was 
regarded as one of the most learned 
men of his time, scattered collections 
of his essays and letters, and Arch- 
bishop Mathew’s unfinished work. 

The book under review—most recent 

of these publications—contains twelve 

lectures and essays, two letters ex- 
changed between Acton and Mandell 

Creighton, and a carefully made bib- 

liography which utilizes several earlier 

studies. 

Acton’s thoughts are not always 
easy to unravel; and his style is often 
obscure. This fact extenuates the edi- 
tor’s failure to make the most of her 
opportunities. To be sure her fifty- 
page introduction conveys consider- 
able information and gives clues to 
much more; but she has not organized 
her work in such a way as to give that 
outline of Acton’s career and that 
summary of his philosophy which a 
reader might reasonably anticipate. 
The shortcoming is of most impor- 
tance when there is question of Acton’s 
religious faith. 

Most timely are those pages which 
present Acton’s pronouncements upon 
political democracy; but here the 
reader must bear in mind that Chap- 
ter V. was written sixteen years later 
than Chapter VI., and seventeen years 
later than Chapter VII. On two pages 
of Chapter X. (p. 353, and p. 355) ap- 
pears a title which belongs to Chapter 
IX. It seems not out of place more- 
over, to remind the editor that when 
rebuking “the petulance of the Cath- 
olic critic” for something she alleges 
was once written in the pages of THE 
CatHo.tic Worip, she should have 
given a more precise reference than 
the mere name of a magazine which 
has appeared more than a thousand 
times since its first publication in 
1865. JosEPH McSor ey. 
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Days with Bernard Shaw. By Stephen 
Winsten. New York: The Vanguard 
Press. $3.75. 

Shavians undoubtedly will want 
Stephen Winsten’s book but others 
not already familiar with the man 
will be disappointed if they rely on 
Days with Bernard Shaw to give them 
much light. It is an inconsequential 
book; indeed, considering the stature 
of the man, an inadequate one. Shaw’s 
neighbor in Ayot Saint Lawrence has 
muffed an opportunity. 

Shaw wandered in and out of his 
house frequently all during the war 
years and the only impression con- 
veyed by this close association is that 
of an egocentric oddity. Close con- 
tact with a man of Shaw’s gifts should 
convey more than that—or should it? 
Anyway the book is a disappointment, 
there is no substance to it. To make 
matters worse the subject has politely 
intimated to the Times Literary Sup- 
plement that much of it is whole cloth 
and, indeed, the long quotations of 
casual conversations —reported ver- 
batim rather than in general sense and 
tenor—cast a shadow upon accuracy. 
Remarks Shaw “in the middle of the 
second page my old gunmetal watch 
becomes a large gold one.” 

Mr. Winsten presents us with an 
eccentric old man, dressed in the same 
Norfolk jacket upon all occasions and 
swinging a stick, who munches from 
a pet box of chocolates and warms 
himself at a fire no matter what the 
season. Sketchy references to great 
figures of the past dot the conversation 
and a Church of England parson sup- 
plies the foil. The Webbs appear as 
almost the only persons for whom Mr. 
Shaw had unqualified affection and 
respect. 

Remembering how G. K. Chester- 
ton’s wisdom was hidden from many 
by his paradoxical cavortings one is 
warned to approach Bernard Shaw’s 
verbal antics—as reflected by Mr. 
Winsten—with caution. But, unlike 
G. K. C., one is overpowered here by 
“self” thrust aggressively into the 
limelight. G. B. S. appears remarkably 
spry for his age but not mellow and 
lacking in the quiet simplicity which 
one expects in true greatness. There 
surely must be more to a man of Mr. 
Shaw’s almost legendary reputation, 
and a great playwright, than appears 
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in this book of reported Shavian chit- 
chat. That is the disappointment. Mr. 
Winsten is a poor Boswell. 

The chief delight in the book is its 
numerous photographs of G. B. S. 
both on and off the stage—in his re- 
ported conversations he never is “off 
stage.” BryAN M. O’REILLY. 


Victory in My Hands. By Harold Rus- 
sell with Victor Rosen. New York: 
Creative Age Press. $2.50. 

Harold Russell graduated from high 
school in ’33, began work as a butch- 
er’s assistant at $15 a week, the legal 
NRA minimum. He had worked his 
way up to store manager when in ’42 
he enlisted in the Army. An accidental 
explosion in a Southern training camp 
blasted away both his hands. After 
recuperation at Walter Reed Hospital 
the Army asked him, for the encour- 
agement of other bilateral hand ampu- 
tees, to do a movie short showing the 
use of the steel hooks which substi- 
tuted for his hands. Sam Goldwin then 
gave Harold a supporting role in a 
big budget picture and he acquired two 
Oscars and a manager. He now spends 
his time lecturing. 

Putting in book form the story of a 
personal victory over such a stark loss 
was a sound idea but, unfortunately, it 
was badly managed. Due either to 
Russell or Rosen, the quality of the 
prose is poor and confused. Russell 
explains in detail how butchers cheat 
their customers; too, he is impressed 
by Hollywood and has a predilection 
for calling box office folks by their 
first name. There is also some vapid 
editorializing on racial and religious 
tolerance, but no basic reasons are 


given for being tolerant. Victory in My 
Hands has a poignant theme but fails 
to do it justice. Mary SANDROCK. 


The North Star Is Nearer. By Evelyn 
Eaton. New York: Farrar, Straus & 
Co. $2.75. 

Readers who are growing weary of 
pseudo-historical novels with their 
dubious and_ stereotyped heroines 
would do well to seek stimulus for 
their jaded interest in Evelyn Eaton’s 
new book. 

Daughter of a Canadian Army offi- 
cer, Miss Eaton was born in Switzer- 
land and educated in England and 
France. She is now an American citi- 
zen, having celebrated her first Fourth 
of July as such in Chungking in 1945. 
Her earlier book of reminiscences, 
Every Month Was May, having been 
well received, she now offers this new 
record of interesting experiences in 
France and England and later as a 
war correspondent in World War II. 
Not the least of these was a 33,000-mile 
journey by Air Transport Command 
over Africa, Burma, and India, across 
the Hump to China, and back to Wash- 
ington by way of Europe, Iceland, and 
Labrador. 

Miss Eaton is capable of spinning a 
slight incident into an entertaining 
story, as she writes sometimes amus- 
ingly, often seriously, of a vendetta in 
Corsica, a contest of child actors pre- 
sided over by Sacha Guitry, a literary 
cocktail party in London, and even of 
an attempt by an Anglican bishop to 
exorcise a Catholic ghost—unsuccess- 
ful, be it said. Four of the chapters 
appeared originally in the New Yorker. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTION: Opus 21. By Philip Wylie 
(New York: Rinehart & Co. $3.00). 
Mr. Wylie’s new book, taking as its 
theme the mental processes of a man 
warned of approaching death, may be 
described as one of the novels that was 
sure to be written as soon as the Kinsey 
report gave a shot in the arm to a cer- 
tain type of author—namely those who 
Manipulate shallow psychology and 
pseudo-statistics in an effort to per- 
suade sin-shocked souls that both sin 
and soul are outmoded absurdities. 


Drawing the obvious conclusions of a 
materialist he is concerned mainly 
with leaving his wife economically 
secure and with choosing the most 
suitable moment for suicide. Thin 
enough so far as plot is concerned, the 
story moves from one extravagance to 
another, sprinkling its pages plenti- 
fully with cynicism and blasphemy. 
Even so, much of it is so heavy that 
readers attracted by the obscenity will 
skip many pages. To those who 
would like to read a fine story about a 
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man preparing for death, we suggest 
Initiation by Robert Hugh Benson, a 
writer superior to Wylie in every re- 
spect except glibness. 

Kinfolk. By Pearl S. Buck (New 
York: The John Day Co. $3.50). Since 
The Good Earth was published Pear] 
Buck has presented many angles of 
China. This time we see four young 
people returning to their native coun- 
try just after the end of World War II. 
They are the children of a Chinese in- 
tellectual, who has had a successful 
career writing and lecturing on Chi- 
nese philosophy for audiences in the 
United States. Time has idealized his 
impressions of China; Dr. Liang de- 
plores the industrial age, though he has 
taken advantage of its amenities. In 
fact by holding to Confucian tenets, 
he has alienated himself from modern 
thought, and when his children are 
suddenly projected into the chaos of 
present day China, they are startled 
and disillusioned. The younger son 
allies himself to the radicals and is 
killed. The younger daughter promptly 
marries an American and escapes to 
New York. The elder son and his seri- 
ous-minded sister return to the ances- 
tral village to help the people, James as 
a surgeon and Mary as an educator. 
They realize that the individual is al- 
most helpless against the great tide of 
misery. Yet they dedicate themselves 
to the effort, each finding happiness in 
marrying a Chinese and becoming 
rooted in the old way of life again. 

Aunt Bel. By Guy McCrone (New 
York: Farrar, Straus & Co. $3.00.) 
Continuing the chronicle of the Scot- 
tish Moorhouse family begun in Red 
Plush, Mr. McCrone centers his story 
around the dominating Aunt Bel. Her 
husband is now a wealthy cheese 
manufacturer, and her life is spent 
bossing her children, nephews, nieces, 
and anyone else who comes into her 
orbit. She Aas to make certain that 
everyone does the proper thing, follow- 
ing the socially proper code of behav- 
ior. Through some 342 pages, Mr. Mc- 
Crone ably describes Aunt Bel’s doings 
in a humorous and lively style. He 
writes of the customs, dress, habits of 
the 1890’s in Glasgow, giving the read- 
er a feeling that he knows his people. 
The contrast of three generations is 
striking—Aunt Bel’s mother, who de- 
voted her life to making her daughter a 
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socially important and a wealthy lady; 
Aunt Bel, who resents her mother’s 
Scottish burr and sloppy manners; and 
her children, with their calm accept- 
ance of wealth and their boredom with 
social routine. The book is truly a 
“social record” as the author states, 
pleasantly readable, but neither too 
important, nor original. 

Lucifer With a Book. By John Horne 
Burns (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$3.50). Like his principal character, 
the author of this book served in the 
ETO during World War II., and then 
returned to his job of teaching in a pri- 
vate school. One may not draw defi- 
nite deductions from the similarity, 
but if one could, then Mr. Burns must 
be the kind of teacher from whom 
every sane parent would carefully 
guard a child. To the criticism that 
he has misrepresented the schools, the 
author might reasonably claim that 
revelations recently made in Eccles- 
hill, Staffordshire, and other places 
show that anything can happen in pri- 
vate educational establishments; prin- 
cipals and schoolmasters may be base 
and wicked. But that rebuttal would 
not completely exculpate Mr. Burns. 
He has dipped his pen too deeply in 
gall; his sketches are only caricatures; 
his sole attempts at realism are con- 
fined to the introducing of vulgar 
words and indecent scenes. Moreover, 
the book is filled with cynical obsceni- 
ties; and Krafft-Ebing, who is named 
only once, seems to have inspired the 
author frequently. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Death Be Not 
Proud. By John Gunther (New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.50). The voice and 
words of John Gunther became fa- 
miliar to so many Americans during 
the war years that this poignant 
memoir of his gifted young son, who 
fought a brave but hopeless battle 
against a malignant enemy, moves the 
reader to a sense of almost personal 
loss and a desire to share in what Mr. 
Gunther calls “a mournful tribute not 
only to Johnny, but to the power, the 
wealth, the unquenchable beauty of 
the human spirit, will, and soul.” 
Death Be Not Proud is an eloquent 
and a beautiful book. It is the voice of 
every bereaved parent since David 
mourned for Absalom. Set against the 
stark scientific details marking the 
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progress of the growing brain tumor, 
is the story of Johnny’s gallant fight 
to win his diploma, of his last heroic 
stand in the grim contest with death, 
and of his groping boyish efforts to 
find a God to believe in, expressed so 
touchingly in the little poem he called 
“Unbeliever’s Prayer.” Since all the 
profits from the sale of this book go to 
a fund for cancer research for chil- 
dren, it is comforting to think that be- 
‘ause of Johnny’s death, many another 
child may live. 

You and Thousands Like You. By 
Owen Francis Dudley (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50). In 
this, his most recent book, Father 
Dudley, turning from the novel form 
gives us straight Christian apologetics, 
addressing himself to unbelievers in 
particular. Taking the position that 
the world is doomed and that there is 
nothing in the present order of things 
to avert final catastrophe, Father Dud- 
ley blames those who have rejected 
God. On the assumption that people 
would believe in God if they exercised 
their reason rightly, he proceeds to de- 
fine reasonably the personality of God, 
the soul of man, sin, the Christian prin- 
ciples, the doctrine of the Cross and 
the salvation of man, the place of Mary 
in the divine scheme, the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, the authority of the 
Church, the Holy Eucharist, the sacra- 


ment of Penance, and the Catholic 
concepts of Hell and Purgatory. Fa- 
ther Dudley’s thesis is logically and 
forcefully presented and reassuring to 
the already convinced, but one cannot 
help wondering whether or not his 
message will ever reach the audience 
for whom it is primarily intended. 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary 
(Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam 
Co. $6.00-$12.50). This latest in the 
famous family of Webster dictionaries 
is entirely new to the last detail. It has 
even the “new look,” being a good 
inch longer than its predecessor among 
the Collegiates. Also an inch wider, 
but it is nevertheless more handy to 
use than the five previous editions, be- 
ing more conveniently thumb-indexed. 
It has all the familiar time-tested 
features—except the final page Index 
—greatly enlarged, and includes the 
many new words that scientific dis- 
coveries and war time needs have 
made commonly current. With its 
125,000 entries, 2,300 illustrations, 
5,000 biographical and 10,000 geo- 
graphical names, and other useful fea- 
tures, its sale will doubtless exceed the 
four-and-a-half million copies sold of 
the last edition published in 1936. In 
preparation for the last four years, into 
its production have gone all the re- 
sources of more than a century of spe- 
cialists in the making of dictionaries. 
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ELEANOR GRACE CLarRK, Pu.D., educator and author, Professor of English, Hunter College, New 
York City; author of Ralegh and Marlowe, etc. 
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for various Southern journals. 


OscaR HALecki, PH.D., author and educator, Professor of History, Fordham University, New 
York City; former Professor of Eastern European History, University of Warsaw; director 
of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America since 1942; author of A History of 
Poland, History of Polish-Lithuanian Union, etc. 

Rev, JosepH McSorvey, C.S.P., Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York City; author of An Out- 
line History of the Church by Centuries, Meditations for Everyman, etc. 

hrv. J, Courtney Murray, S.J., writer and critic, Editor of Theological Studies, Woodstock Col- 


lege, Woodstock, Md. 
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former Editor of The Franciscan, 
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